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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


U.E.L. 

Tar United Empire Loyalists’ Associa- 
tion, which was incorporated under the 
laws of Ontario in 1897, has for its object to 
wite, irrespective of creed and ~~. the 
descendants of those families who, during 
the American Revolutionary War of 1775 to 
1783, sacrificed their homes in order to reside 
under the flag to which they desired that 
they and their children should remain for ever 
loyal. Anxious to oop this spirit of 
loyalty to the empire, this association desires 
to rescue from oblivion the history and tradi- 
tions of loyalist families before it is too late. 
It has, very properly, its headquarters in On- 
tario, for the Empire Loyalists who settled in 

a preserved the country to the British 
crown in the war of 1812-14, and their descend- 
ants are even now building up new provinces 
in the north-west. There are, however, on 
this side of the water the descendants of 
loyalist families who fled to England, and 
their co-operation in the work of the associa- 
tion is warmly invited. We understand that 
the executive committee intend to publish 
regularly an historical and genealogical 
journal, and we gladly offer to those inter- 
ested in this subject the hospitality of our 
columns for the prosecution of their inquiries. 

DITOR. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON AND THE BACON- 
SHAKSPEARE CONTROVERSY. 

Ir is far from my intention to take any 
yart in this silly discussion. It has had its 
ittle day, and it is improbable that we shall 
hear much, if anything, more about it. My 
sole object in writing this note is to add 
some further information to the following 
one in Mr. Lee’s admirable ‘Life of 
hakespeare,’ p. 371 :— 

“Tobie Matthew wrote to Bacon (as Viscount 
St. Albans) at an uncertain date after January, 
1621 : ‘ The most prodigious wit that ever I knew of 
my nation and of this side of the sea is of your 
Lordship’s name, though he be known by another.’ 
This unpretending sentence is distorted into con- 
clusive evidence that Bacon wrote works of com- 
manding excellence under another’s name, and 
among them Shakespeare’s plays.* According to 
the only sane interpretation of Matthew’s words, 
his ‘most prodigious wit’ was some Englishman 
named Bacon whom he met abroad—probably a 
ysseudonymous Jesuit like most of Matthew’s 
riends. The real surname of Father Thomas 
Southwell, who was a learned Jesuit domiciled 
chiefly in the Low Countries, was Bacon. He was 
born in 1592 at Sculthorpe, near Walsingham, 
Norfolk, being son of Thomas Bacon of that place, 
and he died at Watten in 1637.” 


This is what Mr. Sidney Lee says, founding 
his remarks on “Birch’s Letters of Bacon, 
1763, p. 392.” I find from Lowndes’s ‘ Manual’ 
(London, W. Pickering, 1834) that Dr. Birch 
published, in 1754, a book entitled ‘ Memoirs 
of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ which is 
thus characterized :-- 

** Dr. Birch has formed his narrative of the most 
striking facts in the numerous letters of the Bacon 
family, though, as might be expected, the letters 
are much abbreviated. 


The full title of the work referred to by Mr. 
Lee is, according to the same authority, 
“Letters, Speeches, Charges, Advices, &c., 
now first published by Thomas Birch, D.D., 
with a supplement, London, 1763-4.” There 
is no doubt that the Bacon family wrote 
many letters, especially the most famous 
member of it ; and it is also true that many 
letters were written to them, of which the 
majority would be addressed to its most dis- 
tinguished representative. Sir Henry Wotton 
gives in his ‘ Reliquie’ (fourth edition, Lon- 
don, 1685, p. 297) an interesting note, dated 
20 Oct., 1620, signed “Fr. Verulam Canc.,” in 
which he says :— 


* The writer to whom Mr. Lee doubtless refers 
furthermore attributes the authorship of Mon- 
taigne’s ‘Essays’ and Robert Burton’s ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy’ to the great Chancellor! ‘The 
Great Cryptogram,’ Ignatius Donnelly (London, 
Sampson Low & Co., 688). 
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“‘T shall be glad to entertain a correspondence 
with you in both kinds, which you writ of: for the 
latter whereof I am now ready for you, having sent 
you some Ure of that mine.” 
Sir Henry replies in a long letter to the 
“Right Honourable and my very good Lord,” 
in which he describes a visit to Kepler, who, 
from the account given, would appear to have 
been the discoverer of the principle of photo- 
raphy. It is clear from the tenor of the 
etters that the two kept up an occasional 
correspondence. Besides their relationship, 
there was a certain community of taste 
between them, or “congeniality with your 
Lordship’s studies,” as the worthy knight 
expresses it. Furthermore, Sir Henry was 
on intimate terms with the other members 
of the Bacon family, to one of whom, Sir 
Edmund Bacon, he poured out his heart for 
very many years, as may be seen from the 
numerous letters printed in the *Reliquiz,’ 
pp. 399-482. It must also be remembered 
that Sir Henry Wotton in his early days 
travelled much in France, Germany, and 
Italy, first as a matter of taste, and then from 
absolute necessity, as he was afraid, being a 
follower of Essex, of sharing the fate of his 
rtisans. Izaac Walton, in the charming 
fife of his friend prefixed to the ‘ Reliquiz’ 
(p. 17), says :— 

“Therefore did he, so soon as the Earl was appre- 
hended, very quickly, and as privately, glide 
through Kent to Dover, without so much as looking 
toward his native and beloved Bocton ; and was by 
the help of favourable winds, and liberal payment 
of the mariners, within sixteen hours after his 
departure from London, set upon the French shore ; 
where he heard shortly after, that the Earl was 
arraigned, condemned, and beheaded ; and that his 
friend Mr. Cuffe was hanged, and divers other 
persons of eminent quality executed.” 

In point of fact, young Wotton ran, so to 
speak, for his life, and was lucky enough to 
escape from the wrath of the angry and 
merciless queen. It was after these startling 
events that he once more betook himself to 
Italy, towards which country he ever bore a 
singular affection, whence he did not return 
to England until after Elizabeth’s death. 
After fulfilling, under her successor, the 
office of ambassador thrice to the republic of 
Venice, “ beside several other foreign employ- 
ments,” with credit to himself and satisfaction 
to his sovereign, he came home in the year 
before James I. died, 7.e., 1624. I have given 
these particulars for the purpose of showing 
that Sir Henry Wotton enjoyed unrivalled 
of becoming with 
the character and abilities of Englishmen, 
Jesuits or otherwise, domiciled or even tra- 
velling on the Continent. In ao be was a 
part of his duty to report on all such persons, 


by express command of King James, contained 
in a letter 

“given under our signet at Newmarket, the 
seventh day of December, in the fourteenth year of 
our reign of England, France, and Ireland, and of 
Scotland the fiftieth, 1616.”—‘ Reliquiz,’ pp. 4834, 
I should like to ae the whole of the letter, 
for it is of absorbing interest, and especially 
shows the difficulties our forefathers were 
forced to undergo when travelling in Italy, 
They might “remain in ot een or Tus. 
cany, to gain the language there,” but they 
“do daily flock to Rome, out of vanity and curio. 
ra to see the Antiquities of that City; wher 
falling into the Company of Priests and Jesuites, or 
other ill disposed persons, they are not only cor. 
rupted with their Doctrine, but poisoned with their 
a, and so return again into their countries, 
»oth averse to Religion, and ill-affected to Our State 
and Government.” 

Then King James I., whom the sycophantie 
Bishop Hall calls “that glorious Saint, our 
dear Master” (‘The Works of Joseph Hall, 
Bishop of Norwich,’ 1647, p. 424), proceeds :— 

“These are therefore to require you, to take 

notice with diligence of all such, as by the way of 
Venice shall bend their courses thither, and to 
admonish them, as from Us, that they should not 
presume to go beyond the bounds of the Dukedom 
of Florence, upon any occasion whatsoever.” 
I will only add that a continental tour must 
have been no easy matter in those days ; and 
that fact will perhaps explain why Shake. 
speare is supposed never to have passed 
beyond the English shores, and why Robert 
Burton says he never did. 

Now it is a very curious fact that Sir 
Henry Wotton mentions what appears to be 
the same story told by Tobie Matthew “at 
an uncertain date” to Viscount St. Albans, in 
a letter written to his and the late Chancellor's 
nephew, Sir Edmund Bacon, on 5 December, 
1638. He says:— 

“And first I send you your immortal uncle's 
Confession of his Faith, which I did promise you at 
Canterbury, solidly and excellently couched, a 
whatever else had the happiness to fall under his 
meditation and pen. Next; you receive a letter 
freshly written me from Cambridge, with mention 
(God bless us) of a Jesuit of your name: who seems 
(as all that comes from any of you is piercing) to 
have sent over lately some pretty insinuative book 
in matter of Theological controversy, perchance 
better dressed than any before, and with more 
relish commended to the vulgar taste, but I believe 
it will be the same to the stomach: for well they 
may change their form, but it is long since we 
have heard their substance over and over, still the 
same ad fastidium usque. I shall languish to know 
how he toucheth upon your name and stirp.”— 
* Reliquiz,’ p. 471. 

In a postscript to the same letter the 
gossiping Provost of Eton adds :— 
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“Since I concluded this, Mr. Hales (our Bib/io- 
theca ambulans, as I use to call him) came to me by 
chance, and told me that the Book of Controversies 
jssued under the name of Baconus, hath this addi- 
tion to the said name, a/ias Southwell ; as those of 
that Society change their names as often as their 
shirts: And he says it is a very poor thing, only 
graced with a little method.” 

It is very amusing to read the worthy 
knight’s sneer at the Jesuits, for he could 
not surely have forgotten that twice, at 
jeast, did he himself change his name, to say 
nothing of his shirt : first, when he fled from 
his country, and secondly, when he came 
from Italy by way of Norway to Scotland 
under the pseudonym of Octavio Baldi, 
having been sent by the Duke of Florence 
to warn the king against “a design to take 
away his life by poison,” and to supply him 
with “such Italian antidotes against poison 
as the Scots till then had been strangers to.” 
No doubt he often spoke of these doings to 
his friend Izaac Walton—from whom I have 
learnt them—when they were out angling 
(“his innate pleasure of angling, which he 
would usually call his idle time, not idly 
spent; saying often, he would rather live 
five May months than forty Decembers ”) ; 
or perhaps in the evening after dinner, 
in his study, whilst taking tobacco, which, 
his amiable biographer says, “as many 
thoughtful men do, he also had taken im- 
moderately.” 

After all, it seems difficult to understand 
why a Jesuit, when his life was exposed to 
certain destruction if discovered, should not 
be as much justified in concealing his identity 
as any one else in those fierce and troublous 
times. However that may be, we may, I 
think, conclude that the story told by 
Tobie Matthew to Bacon and the one men- 
tioned by Sir Henry Wotton manifestly 
refer to one and the same person, 7.e., Father 
Thomas Southwell ; though it strikes one as 
something strange that the Provost of Eton 
should not have heard of him until 1638, 
especialiy if he had become famous many 
years before under the name of Baconus. 

Joun T. Curry. 


THE FOUNDERS OF COLLEGES AT 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
(Concluded from p. 122.) 

Corporate Bodies. 

Medieval Gild.—Gild of Corpus Christi 
(with assistance of the Gild of St. Mary), 1352, 
founded Corpus Christi, Cantab. 

Two Memorial Colleges erected by Public 
Subscription.— 1870. Keble College, in memory 
of the Rev. John Keble, Professor of Poetry 


in University of Oxford, founded on strict 
Church of England principles. 

1882. Selwyn College (similar college at 
Cambridge), in memory of George Augustus 
Selwyn, sometime Bishop of New Zealand. 

Of the thirty-nine colleges the thirty-six 
founded by forty-seven persons fall, for the 
most part, into other obvious groups as 
follows :— 

Ten Colleges founded, or partly founded, b 
Women.—Balliol practically sole 
founder), Clare, Pembroke (Cantab), Queen’s 
(Oxon), Queens’ (Cantab), Christ’s, St. John’s 
(Cantab), Jesus (Oxon), Sidney Sussex, Wad- 
ham (Dorothy Wadham practically sole 
founder). Thus four colleges were founded 
at Oxford by women, although of these only 
two (Balliol and Wadham) can be said to owe 
their successful establishment chiefly to 
women ; while, on the other hand, of six so 
founded at Cambridge each may be said to 
owe its existence to a woman, or in the case 
of Queens’ College to two women. Cambridge 
is pre-eminently the women’s university, 
having led the way in erecting colleges met 
for the use of women students, although she 
still denies them a degree. 

Colleges founded by more than one Founder.— 
Balliol, Oriel, Queen’s (Oxon), Brasenose, 
Jesus (Oxon), Wadham, Pembroke (Oxon). 

Sir Richard Sutton (co-founder B.N.C.) was 
the first voluntary lay founder in Oxford ; 
and his college was the first to absorb and 
continue the life of an old hall. This latter 
novelty was reproduced at Jesus, Pembroke, 
Worcester, and Hertford. 

Queen Elizabeth and James I. became royal 
founders at Oxford on very easy terms, the 
queen giving little beside letters patent and 
her portrait to Jesus, and the king content- 
ing himself with granting a charter to Pem- 
broke, where he is commemorated chiefly by 
the presence of the rose and thistle in the 
college coat of arms. 

Colleges practically refounded.—Clare, Gon- 
ville and Caius, Lincoln, Queens’ (Cantab), 
Christ’s, Christ Church, Hertford. 

Clare arose out of University Hall, which, 
founded in 1326 by the University under its 
Chancellor Richard de Badew, was unsuc- 
cessful. At Oxford the University founded 
University Hall (now College) chiefly out of 
William of Durham’s bequest. 

In 1447 Andrew Doket founded St. Ber- 
nard’s College at Cambridge. This he 
eventually put under the protection of Queen 
Margaret, when it became the Queen’s Col- 
lege. Finally, it was refounded by Queen 
Elizabeth pages: as Queens’ College. 


Christ’s (the only one of her two colleges 
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Lady Margaret lived to see fully established) 
absorbed the struggling little foundation 
called God’s House, due to the beneficance of 
William Bingham, rector of St. John Zachary 
in the City of London, in 1436. 

Hertford.—The present college of this name 
is the second on the same site, Dr. Newton’s 
last-century Hertford College having perished 
from lack of sufficient endowments. 

Colleges founded by bequest after death of 
Founder.—University, Sidney Sussex, Wor- 
cester, Downing. 

School founded in connexion with a College.— 
Wykeham initiated this system with New 
College and Winchester Colle e; he was fol- 
loneal be King Henry VI. with Eton College 
and King’s at Cambridge ; and at Oxford by 
Waynflete with Magdalen College and Mag- 
dalen College School. Wolsey’s School at 
Ipswich, in connexion with Cardinal College, 
fell with him. 

Pious founders may be further specialized 
as follows :— 

Founder of a College in both Universities.— 
King Henry VILL. with Christ Church (Oxon) 
and Trinity (Cantab). 

But in both cases “the majestic lord who 
broke the bonds of Rome” entered into the 
labours of others. He refounded Wolsey’s 
magnificent Cardinal College in a maimed 
and shrunken condition as King Henry VIIL.’s 
College ; this he suppressed, but finally re- 


erected for a third time, joining it to his | 


new see of Oxford, as Christ Church. In the 
same year he founded Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge by a process of absorption ; for the 
yovsent college has taken the place of King’s 

all, the splendid foundation of Henry’s 
ancestor King Edward IIL, “Tertius Ed- 
wardus fama super ethera notus”: of a 
still earlier the Michael House 
(1323) of Hervey de Stanton, Canon of York 
and Wells, and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
of Physwick’s Hostel, belonging to Gonville 


Hall ; and of six other hostels. Christ Church, | 


indeed, now bears as its coat the arms of 
Wolsey, the original founder, together with 
the cardinal’s hat ; but in both these great 
foundations the name of the most learned, if 
most unscrupulous, of English kings is rightly 
honoured. 

Founders of Two Colleges in One University. 
—Lady Margaret with Christ's and St. John’s 
at Cambridge. Archbishop Chichele, indeed, 
in addition to his great college of All Souls, 
founded the monastic college of St. Bernard 
in Oxford. This house, which ceased at the 
dissolution of the monasteries, now, so far as 
the buildings are concerned, forms practically 


| with marbles. 


King Henry VI. can only be called co-founder 
of All Souls’ by courtesy. Of his two famoys 
foundations, the colleges of Eton and King’s 
the chapel of the latter has been irreverently 
likened to an inverted billiard-table by Mr, 
Ruskin; but had the wonderful design 
which the king drew up for his college in his 
| will been carried out, the legs of the billiard. 
| table would have harmonized with the other 
buildings, being but four amid a symmetrical 
| forest of turrets. Bishop Bateman, founder 
|of Trinity Hall, may almost be called a ¢o- 
| founder of Gonville Hall, having removed 
| the latter to its present site in 1351. 
| Three Archbishops as Founders.—Chichele 
| of Canterbury (Laud was almost the second 
founder of St. John’s, Oxon), Rotheram and 
| Cardinal Wolsey of York. 

Three Bishops of Winchester—Wykeham, 
Waynflete, and Foxe. Winchester was the 
richest see before the Reformation. 

Four Bishops of Lincoln.—Fleming, Rothe- 
ram, Smyth, and Wolsey. Until the Re 
formation Oxford lay in the vast diocese of 
Lincoln. 

Two Bishops of Ely.—Balsham and Alcock. 
Cambridge hes in the diocese of Ely. Out of 
thirteen episcopal founders only three founded 
colleges in Cambridge. 

Five Lords High Chancellor. — Merton, 
Wykeham, Rotheram, Waynflete, and Lord 
Audley of Walden. 

Two Chancellors of the Exchequer.—-Hervey 
| de Stanton, Mildmay. 

Priests placing their Colleges under Ro 
| Protection —Adam de Brome initiated this 
| practice by commending his foundation of 
| Oriel to the care of King Edward II. The 
| wisdom of this policy was acknowledged in 

the cases of Queen’s (Oxon), — (Cantab), 
and Jesus (Oxon). . R. Bayey. 


BUTTON GAMES. 


THE initial note on “alley tors,” under 
the heading of ‘Pickwickian Manners and 
Customs,’ has been productive of some inter- 
esting notes on the boyish games connected 
Among schoolboy games is a 
class of games which I do not remember 
having seen dealt with at any time in 
N. & Q” I refer to games played with 
buttons. I do not know whether button 
games obtain very widely, but I can remen- 
ber a period, twenty years ago, when they 
were immensely popular with the boys of 
London. 

Having observed with what interest the 
discussion of marbles has been taken up, 


the front quadrangle of St. John Baptist. 


I have thought that perhaps a few notes 
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on buttons may not be amiss. It is 
scarcely necessary to explain that the buttons 
used in these games are principally of brass ; 
sometimes nickel buttons ma a seen. There 
were many games played, but three were 
rticularly favoured. These were a game 
nown in the vernacular as “bangers” or 
“bangings,” another as “on the line,” and 
a third a sort of ring game played with the 
assistance of peg-tops. Of these, I think 
“bangers” was the most popular ; sometimes 
this went by the name of “spannings,” for 
a reason which will soon apparent. 
A player would hold a button between the 
thumb and first finger of the right hand, 
so that the cup or back part of the button 
was turned to a wall, and then “bang” it, 
in the boyish phrase, against the latter, 
or whatever might be convenient for the 
time being. The force of the contact natur- 
ally caused the button to rebound and finally 
lie at a little distance from the point 
struck. Now the object of the game was 
for the second player to follow suit and 
endeavour to foe tile button as close to his 
opponent’s as possible, so that he could span 
the distance by the fingers of the hand. If 
he succeeded in doing this, and spanned 
accordingly, the button of the first player 
became his. Thus the game would continue 
until one of them had been relieved of his 
store of buttons. It required some skill and 
dexterity to place a button in a “spanable” 
position, and when three or more players 
joined in a game, it occasionally proved 
exciting. For supposing the first two players 
had banged in turn, and their buttons lay 
near to each other, but not so close as to 
be easily spanned, the third player might, 
with a little care, contrive so to lay his 
button near both of them as to permit his 
spanning from his own to both of their 
buttons. And thus he would capture the 
two of them. Then there was “nicking,” 
when one player’s button touched another 
after rebounding from the wall when 
“banged.” There was an exaction for this. 


“On the line” almost explains itself. As in 
a similar game with marbles, the buttons were 
ranged on a line, which was drawn by the 
players, if the junction lines of paving stones 
were not used. The number of buttons ven- 
tured in the game was variable, depending 
chiefly on the players’ speculativeness or 
store. The object of the game was to stand 
some four or five feet away from the row and 
endeavour to knock as many off the line as 
possible at a throw. The casting piece was 
usually a large button ; the buttons of the 
coachman type, with the shank battered 


down, made a good “nicker,” or “knicker,” 
for this pur Most boys had their own 
special “nicker,” on which they set great 
store. Sometimes they would make one 
themselves out of lead, disc shaped ; such a 
one, thrown “sneakingly” along the ground 
towards the line of buttons, would work sad 
havoc on the ranged line. Leaden “ nickers” 
were terrors in the hands of a good player. 

The ring game was a combination of 
buttons and peg-tops. A circle was drawn 
on the ground, and in this was placed a 
number of buttons. The players, as many as 
convenient, would then, in turn, string their 
tops, and endeavour to spin them right into 
the ring. If in accomplishing this any 
buttons were ejected, they were claimed by 
the spinner. If the top was still spinning the 
player had the option of picking it up in 
the palm of the hand, again and again, so 
long as it kept spinning, and at the same 
time “ pegging ” out as many buttons from the 
ring as possible. Hence the game often went 
by the name of “ peg-in-the-ring.” Here, 
again, some players evinced no small amount 
of skill, especially in the spinning of the top 
in the ring. 

“Shank or blank” was another game at 
times—a substitute for the time-honoured 
“heads or tails.” 

The value of the buttons varied. There 
was the average unit, then “twoers,” as well 
as others of increased value. Coachmen’s 
buttons, and others of the ornamental kind, 
especially such as bore a device, were worth 
several of the humble units. There was one 
of the small brace-button kind that was 
much sought after as a “banger.” It was 
much like the saucer-shaped trouser buttons 
now in vogue, and had two eyes; amon 

layers it went by the name of “cat’s eye. 
Tt 1ad a great reputation as a “ banger,” 
it being customary to have a favourite button 
for this purpose. C. P. Hate. 


Tue Two Wartsons.—The note on Black- 
wood's Magazine (ante, p. 81) teems with facts 
of historical interest. Very few are aware 
that there were two James Watsons im- 
prisoned at different periods for political dis- 
content. Any such offender was liable to 
be charged with “high treason,” according 
to the ecaprice of the committing magis- 
trates or the Attorney-General of the day. 
I myself was committed on a charge of 
“felony” in 1842, my offence being an answer 
given to a question put to me at a public 
meeting on a point of theology. James Wat- 
son of 1817 was quite a different person from 


the James Watson who did not arrive in 


| 
‘ 
‘ 
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London until some ten years later. His trials | Church also possesses a magnificent specimen 
are recounted in his life by W. J. Linton. | of tabernacle work in its font cover, about 
The later James Watson's imprisonments were | twelve feet in height. Tuomas EL.istoy, 
mainly due to his selling unstamped _— Sudbury. 

papers and his public non-compliance with the | «0, Sr. Pavt’s’—I have heard that this 
observance of a fast day. He and his friends | romance by W. Harrison Ainsworth wa 


vere »ypinio it was the Government | 
were of opinion that it ¢ t | originally issued weekly in the columns of 


the Sunday Times about 1841, and that for it 


had not half enough to eat. 
G. J. Hotyoake. 


who ought to fast, and not the people, ‘_ 


Lonpon Water Suppty.—The Daily News, 


the author received 1,000/. Are these facts! 
| Soon afterwards it was published in book 
| form, ¢.¢., three volumes, and illustrated by 


in its report of the sitting of the Water) Franklin with some most weird engray- 


Commission in the Guildhall, Westminster, on 


27 February, well calls the following “ancient | 


history ”:— 

“Mr. Clayton stated that in 1722 the Chelsea 
Water Company took water from the Thames 
near Chelsea Hospital. They had one reservoir in 
the Green Park, opposite the house since occupied 
by Lord Palmerston, and another in Hyde Park, 
opposite the house since occupied by Lord Beacons- 
field. In 1739-40 their plant and works were broken 
up by frost. They were the first company to intro- 
duce filtering, and in 1829 they had filtering beds at 
Thames Bank. During the early part of the cen- 
tury they were under no obligation to supply water, 
and had no restriction as to charge.” 

N. 8. 8. 


Smon THEOBALD, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BurY.—At St. Gregory’s Church, Sudbury, 
Suffolk, in a nook in the wall of the vestry, 
is preserved the reputed skull of Simon Theo- 
bald, Archbishop of Canterbury. It is said 
that the headless body is buried at Canter- 
bury, and tradition states that upon examina- 
tion of the remains, a cannon-ball was found 
in place of the head. 
St. Gregory’s, upon the door of the cupboard 
containing it, is nailed a parchment (now 
becoming rather ragged) having the following 
inscription in old English characters :— 


“The head of Simon Theobald, who was born at | 


Sudbury, and thence called Simon of Sudbury. He 
was sent when but a youth into foreign parts to 
study the Civil Law. Whereof he was made Doctor. 
He visited most of the Universities of France, and 
was made Chaplain to Pope Innocent, and Auditor 
Rota or Judge of the Roman Court. By the interest 
of this Pope he was made Chancellor of Salisbury. 
In the year 1361 he was consecrated Bishop of 
London, and in the year 1375 was translated to the 
see of Canterbury, and made Chancellor of England. 
While he was Bishop of London he built the upper 
art of St. Gregory’s in Sudbury; and where his 
ather’s house stood he erected a College of Secular 
Priests, and endowed it with the yearly Revenue 
of One Hundred Twenty-two Pounds Eighteen 
Shillings. And was at length barbarously be- 
headed upon Tower Hill in London, by the Rabble 
oes Tyler’s Rebellion in the Reign of Richard IL., 


The gateway of the college referred to still 
exists in good preservation. 


Beneath the skull at | 


St. Gregory’s | bee 


|ings in a kind of chiaroscuro style. They 
| certainly add very considerably to the horrors 
|of the story. Ainsworth, who had been edu- 
cated at the Manchester Grammar School, 
presented a complete set of his novels, twenty- 
seven in number, to the Chetham College 
Library, and in the librarian’s room is a fine 
full-length portrait of him in oils, when in 
the — of manhood. My friend the late 
Mr. James Crossley, an old contributor to the 
columns of ‘ N. & Q.,’ told me that the novelist 
was at one time “the handsomest man in 
London next to Count D’Orsay,” and the 
' portrait quite bears out his remark. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Murat Tasiet.—In the church dedicated 
to St. Martin, just outside the village of 
Cheriton, near Sandgate, there is a mural 
tablet to the memory of one Joan Brodnax— 
who died in 1592, aged thirty-nine, leaving a 
family of eightsons and six daughters—ending 
with these curious lines :— 

Lyve well and dye never, 
Dyee well and lyve ever. 
Harotp Matet, Col. 


RutaBaGa.—This is the name (put into that 
form, I believe, by De Candolle) oft the Swedish 
turnip, usually considered to be a variety of 
Brassica campestris. The ‘ Encyclopedic 
Dictionary’ says that its etymology is un- 
certain ; but I presume there is no room for 
doubt that (as stated in the ‘ American Cyclo- 
pedia’) the word is derived from Swedish 
rota, a root, and bagge, a ram, so that it means 
ram-root. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


A CENTENARIAN AT EverspeN, 1600.—Let 
loyalty to the memory of our first Editor, the 
late Mr. Thoms, plead for the insertion of 
this note. Andrew Willet, in his ‘Hexapla 
in Genesin,’ Cambridge, 1605, p. 66, writes :— 

“T haue seene my selfe an old man of 124 years of 
age, at Huersden in the countie of Bedford, who 
died about ann. 1600. or, 1601. he could remember 
Bosworth field at the comming in of Henrie the 7. 


ing then as he affirmed some 15. yeares old.” 
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One Ivan Yorath was buried at Llanmaes, 
Glamorgan, 14 July, 1621, who was reputed 
to be “cerca 180,” and claimed to have fought 
at Bosworth (‘N. & Q.,’ 3™ S. iv. 370). How 
strange that so many centenarians connect 
themselves with battles! This note from 
an out-of-the-way source may interest some 
Cambridge reader, who may perhaps tell us 
more about this ancient Eversden Ray ¥, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 


them direct. 


“GancanaGH.”—This is said to be the name 
of a kind of fairy appearing in lonesome 
valleys and making love to milkmaids. The 
word is said to represent Irish gean-cdnadh, 
love-singing. Is this the true derivation? Is 
the word known to be in use in any part of 
Ireland among English-speaking people ? 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


—In Robert Anderson’s 
‘Cumberland Ballads’ (ed. 1808), p. 132, I find 
the following :— 

I'd wear neyce wheyte cottinet stockins, 
And new gambaleery clean shoes. 
Can any one tell me what is the meaning of 
“gambaleery” in this passage? Does it mean 
a peculiar kind of leather ? 
A. L. Maynew. 
Oxford. 


Srrone’s Buiurr.—A headland above 
Savannah bears that name. Is it called 
after the family of Strong who were settled 
in Massachusetts, some of the members of 
which suffered severely as Loyalists during 
the American war of liberation? Do any 
descendants or representatives of this family 
survive, and where are they now settled ? 
Information will greatly oblige. H. T. S. 


Trinity Winpows.—I asked recently (ante, 
ay how many of these there are known to 

in England, and have received no answer. 
As I have special reason for wishing to know, 
I shall be greatly obliged if any corre- 
pnt can tell me or put me in the way 
of obtaining information. E. B. 


“GaLIncALL.”—In that repertory of quaint 
things, ‘A Dictionary, Spanish and English,’ 
by H. 8. Joseph Giral Delpino, London, 1763, 


English galingall.” What is the history of 
the name galingall? In Seoane’s ‘Spanish- 
English Dictionary,’ based on Neuman and 
Baretti, there is “Acdro, sm. (bot.), sweet- 
smelling flag, sweet cane, sweet grass. 
Acorus calamus, L.” About this some of your 
correspondents have been writing lately. 
PALAMEDES. 

[A full history of this word, too long to be quoted, 

is given in the ‘ H.E.D.’] 


_Cuarape. — The following charade by 
C. 8. O. appeared in the Academy, 31 Decem- 
ber, 1898. I should like to know the answer: 
By fret is followed by a bird, 
My second ’s met by plasters, 
gieh *s more shunned, but less absurd 
han prigs or poetasters ; 
Tis also a symbolic word 
For architects’ disasters. 
Joun Hess. 
2, Canonbury Mansions, N. 


ARCHIBALD HamiLton.—Sir William Hamil- 
ton, of Manor Elieston (will dated 1 May, 
1662), had issue by his second wife, Lady (1) 
Beatrix Campbell, two sons—Claud, ancestor 
of the Hamiltons of Woodbrook, baronets ; 
and Archibald, for particulars concerning 
whom I shall be greatly obliged. 

Wm. Jackson Picorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


“MAIDEN SPEECH.”—When was this term 
first applied to the earliest oratorical effort of 
a member of Parliament? I find a suggestion 
of it in a letter of 4 January, 1705/6, from Sir 
Gilbert Dolben to Governor Pitt, then in 
India :— 

“T am glad to observe Mr. [Robert] Pitt’s dili- 
gence and integrity in Parliament...... He alread 
attempts to speak where it is proper, and will 
succeed very well as soon as he shall have overcome 
the maiden modesty of a new member.”—‘ The 
Grenville MSS.,’ vol. i. p. 17. 

POLITICIAN. 


Famity or Burpen.—Can any one give 
me details about the family of Burden, as to 
place of yc I wish particularly to form 
a pedigree (from 1650 to 1750) of a part of the 
family settled in or near Wilts, I believe, about 
the dates mentioned. T. A. J. Prox. 

Fletching, Sussex. 


DvuKE oF NoRTHUMBERLAND.—An old miner, 
so I am informed, living on the Durham side 
of the Tyne, used (some fifty years ago or 
less) to recite, in perfect seriousness, the fol- 
lowing grace before meat: “For what we are 
about to receive the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s nowt to do wi’ it.” My informant 


you will find “Acoro, the plant we call 


= my that, living in Durham, he would be 
without the jurisdiction of the duke of the 
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neighbouring county. Can your correspond- 

ents throw any further light on this curious 

sa ing Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
aytield Road, Eccles. 


InNEs=pE InsuLa.—When at the British 
Museum the other day, I noticed the thir- 
teenth-century seal inscribed “S’. Gvill’i. Diii. 
Gregorii d’l’sula,” which was described on 
the label as that of William, son of Lord 
Gregory de Insula, or Innes. One of the 
Museum assistants chancing to be at the 
case, I asked him on what ground de Insula 
was interpreted into Innes, and was informed 
that the two words were synonymous, or, in 
other words, Innes was the Scottish for an 
island. There is, I suppose, a relation between 
Innes, Inches, and Ings ; but I should like to 
know more of the etymology and topography 
of Innes. JAMES DALLAS. 


Sarre Famity.—I should be very glad if 
any of your readers could furnish me with 
information on certain points relative to 
the family of Sharpe. In the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ Dr. Samuel Sharpe, the 
celebrated physician of last century, is de- 
scribed as the son of Henry Sharpe, of 
Jamaica. I should be pleased to learn, in con- 
nexion with the latter, (1) what was his occu- 


— or profession in America ; (2) whether 
e was connected with a William Sharpe, 
(3) at what 
period his family migrated to the West Indies, 
and to what branch of the Sharpe family at 
present existing it belonged. 

G. R. Pocktineton. 


Governor of Barbados in 1706; 


OrpDER OF SUPPLICATIONS IN THE LITANY.— 
‘La Liturgie’ of Theoph. Abauzit, the aver- 
tissement of which is dated 1811 (the edition 
under consideration, however, being that of 
1834), places the supplication for forgiveness 
for “our enemies, persecutors, and slan- 
derers” before that for “mercy upon all 
men.” The English version in use at the 

resent day reverses this order. Does the 
French version follow the form of an old 
English version ; and, if so, what was the date 
of the change ; or is this sequence peculiar to 
the French version? There are many verbal 

uaintnesses in the volume, one of which is 
the petition for the preservation of Adelaide, 
“notre Reine débonnaire.” 
ArTHuR MAYALL. 


Str Warter Scorr: ‘Guy Mannerine.’— 
There is a curious error in chap. iii., which has 
apparently never been corrected until the 
appearance of the “Border Edition,” edited 
by Mr. Andrew Lang. The author, in speak- 
ing of Dominie Sampson’s voice, says that 


| Mannering “was a good deal diverted with 
the harsh timber tones which issued from 
him.” So it stands in the forty-eight-volume 
edition of the Waverley Novels, 1860, and in 
the “Handy-Volume Edition,” published } 
Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co. Mr. Langs 
edition reads “ he harsh timbre tones,” é&e, 
which would seem to be correct. What are 
“timber tones”? We know of a wooden leg 
and figuratively of a wooden head, and 
| perhaps of a wooden manner ; but what is 
|a wooden voice? “ Harsh-timbre,” with a 
hyphen, as Mr. Lang prints it, makes the 
| passage quite clear. Is it “harsh-timbre” in 
| any edition other than the “ Border” ? 
JONATHAN Boucuter. 


Drivinc Custom.—-What is the origin of 
the custom among coaching men (amateur 
and professional), when driving four-in-hand 
or tandem, of lifting their hat to a chimney- 
sweep if they happen to mect one on the 
road? JEHU. 


There were ple to be 
bought, mules to be hired, and I don’t know 
what all” (‘ Across the World for a Wife,’ by 
Guy Boothby, 1898, p. 211). Can the use of 
“all” for else be defended ? 

Tue SHave or LinpDLEY Murray. 


Rep Cassocxs.—Can any reader inform me 
what authority there is for stating that 
choirs of churches in the gift of the Crown 
should wear scarlet cassocks? Is there any! 

Moras. 


‘Tae Caant or any of 
your readers inform me in what publication 
this appeared ? B. H. WHIrTELOcKE. 

Catford. 


Mass£na.—In the celebrated roll of honour 
of Jews given in Disraeli’s ‘Coningsby’ 
the name of Marshal Masséna is included. 
Nothing is said concerning Masséna’s Jewish 
origin in his ‘Mémoires,’ edited by Koch, 
in Marbot’s ‘Mémoires, nor in Tosseli’s 
‘Notice Biographique,’ these being the only 
original biographical sources I found in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Can any reader give 
an authority for the statement of Disraeli! 

MENTONE. 


Masor-GeneRAL Ware.—I should be grate- 
ful for information regarding Major-General 
| Ware, who was killed at the battle of Laswan 

(1803). Beyond the statements contained in 
Thorn’s narrative I find no record of this 
officer’s services. Hvueu Pearse, Major. 

| Inkerman Barracks, Woking. 


NiIcHotson FAMILY AND Cuarrty. — The 
Rev. Isaac Nicholson, of Lady Huntingdon's 
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Connexion and Mulberry Gardens Chapel, 
Ratcliffe Highway, London, published a 
number of theological works between 1797 
and 1832, was accorded a public funeral, and 
buried in Bunhill Fields Chapel close to John 
Bunyan. A portion, at any rate, of the funds 
constituting the Nicholson Charity* accrued 
through this branch of the family, and full 
particulars of its origination are very desir- 
able in the interests of all poor Nicholsons, 
as it would seem to have been started under 
a scheme of the Court of Chancery for dealing 
with certain unclaimed moneys in the family, 

nding discovery of the rightful owners. 

e Rev. Mr. Nicholson was probably of the 
Cumberland stock, and he or his descendants 
were connected with the Brocklebanks of 
Liverpool inter alia. 

An English newspapert paragraph, pub- 
lished in 1895, gives an account of one Peter 
Nicholson who settled himself on the centre 
of an island in Georgia, U.S.A., and while 
reputedly wealthy was of most miserly habits. 
One day a friend surprised him in the act 
of bending over a heap of gold which filled 
Nicholson’s rude table, and consisted of 10 
and 20 dollar pieces, besides many “slugs,” 
or octagonal pieces of Californian gold, at 
one time in circulation on the coast, and 
valued at fifty dollars each. After this 
Nicholson kept his cabin under lock and key, 
fortified his door with a spring-gun, and closed 
his window with a heavy shutter. One day 
he died suddenly, and although every foot of 
ground on his small estate was subsequently 
turned over times without number, the trea- 
sure had not been found. A professor of geo- 
logy searched foritin March, 1895,and another 
subsequently prepared to do so. 

James TALBOT. 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


A Missinc Porm or WeEcKHERLIN.—Per- 
haps some of your readers can inform me as 
to the whereabouts of an exceedingly scarce, 
if not unique poem written in English 
the German poet Georg Rudolph Weckherlin 
in 1619. The title runs as follows :— 

“A Panegyricke to the most honourable and 
renowned Lord, The Lord Hay: Vicount of Don- 
caster, His Maiesties of Great-Brittaine Ambassa- 
dour in Germanie. Sung by the Rhine, Interpreted 
by George Rodolfe Weckherlin, Sec’ to his High. of 

firtemberg. Printed at Stutgart by John Wyrich 
Rosslin. Anno 1619.” 4to. 4 leaves. 

A copy of this work, the only one known to 
exist, was bought by Thorpe the bookseller, 
probably on commission, for 5/. 12s. 6d. at the 


Vide ‘N. & 5" S. x. 87; xi. 155; 8" S. x. 
t Shefield Weekly Telegraph, 16 Nov., 1895. 


| Bright sale in 1845. It was unknown to 
| Conz, who published an elaborate memoir of 
| Weckherlin in 1803; and Prof. Hermann 
Fischer, of Tiibingen, has recently edited the 
poems of this celebrated man without this 
desideratum, notwithstanding his many en- 
deavours and researches to discover it. 
W. B. Ryeg, Jun. 


Beplies, 


COOKE FAMILY. 
(9 S. ii. 88, 254, 314; iii. 74.) 

THE information given in Le Neve’s 
‘Knights’ (Harl. Soc. vol. viii.), and re- 
produced therefrom (without stating its 
source), is indeed (as stated) “meagre,” 
being, in fact, but a continuation of a by 
no means meagre pedigree of the family 
recorded, 8 Sept., 1692, in the Visitation of 
London, 1687-92. At that date both Sir 
Thomas and his elder brother, John Cooke 
(six of whose children by Catherine, his 
wife, are there set out), were living at 
Hackney. This pedigree gives the names of 
their parents and grandparents in full (with 
numerous descendants), as also that of their 
great-grandfather, John Cooke, of Creeting, 
co. Norfolk. In it Sir Thomas sets fort 
twelve children of his own, viz. (1) Thomas, 
dead ; (2) Elizabeth, married Josiah Child ; 
(3) Thomas, dead ; (4) Ann, dead ; (5) John, 
first surviving son ; (6) Mary, dead ; (7) Jane ; 
(8) Ann; (9) Katherine; (10) Mary, dead; 
(11) Thomas, dead ; (12) Josiah, second son 
living. The Hackney registers give the 
baptisms of Mary, 3 Aug., 1682; of Jane, 
2 May. 1684; of Anne, 11 June, 1685; of 
Katherine, 23 Aug., 1686; of Mary (the 
second), 3 Nov., 1687; of Thomas, 1 Jan., 
1690/1 ; of Josiah (doubtless so named after 
his brother-in-law, Josiah Child), 31 Jan., 
1691/2, as also of Hannah (who, of course, is 
not in the pedigree of 1692), 6 Nov., 1695 ; 


Ylalso the burials of “Mrs. vat Cooke, a 


child,” 22 March, 1685/6; of “Mrs. Mary 
Cooke, an infant,” 21 Nov., 1687, and of 
“Mr. Thomas Cooke, an infant,” 21 Jan., 
1690/1 ; also the marriage above mentioned 
of “Josiah Child, of Wansted, co. Essex, 
{sq.,” with Elizabeth Cooke, 10 March, 1690/1 ; 
the burial of the said Josiah, as “Sir Josia 
Child,” 4 Feb., 1703/4, that of “Jo. Chadwick, 
Esq., in the chancel” (probably the second 
we Bee of the said Elizabeth), 8 Dec., 1713, 
and, finally, that of “Dame Elizabeth Child, 
widow,” 26 Jan., 1740/1. It should be 
mentioned that Sir Thomas was an alderman 


of London (Queenhithe), and Sheriff, 1692-3, 
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the year in which he is stated (9" S. ii. 88) to 
have been High Sheriff of Essex. In the list of 
these sheriffs given in Berry’s ‘Essex’ his name 
does not appear, though in (1691) 3 Will. ITI. 
that of “John Cooke, Esq.,” is given. Sir 
Thomas was lord of the manor of Lordshold, 
the principal manor in Hackney, as also of 
that of East Barnet, Herts. The Hackney 
property he sold, in 1697, to Francis Tyssen. 
According to Le Neve’s obituary he died at 
“ Ebsham ” (qy. Epsom or 
in Surrey, 6 or 7 Sept., 1709. His will, da 

6 Sept., and proved 4 Nov., 1709, by his widow 
Elizabeth, in the C.P.C. (240 Lane), would 
throw light on the then state of his family, 
and would (or at all events the probate act 
thereto would) show his residence at the 
time of his death. Perhaps some of your 
readers will kindly give an abstract thereof | 
in your columns. The pedigree of his wife, | 
a daughter of William Horne, of Eide, co. 
Devon, is given in V. L. Oliver’s ‘ Antigua.’ 
Sir Thomas Cooke’s son and heir John Cooke 
was living 1720, when he sold the manor of 


East Barnet to the Duke of Chandos. 
G. E. C. 


“ ACREWARE”: “ MoLLonD” (9* iii. 85).— | 
There is no A.-S. wara. The word meant is | 
waru, which means “ protection” of others, 
in the active sense, and cannot possibly have 
the extraordinarily comprehensive sense o 
“self-protection against payment.” 

We want more examples. [n 1292 the final | 
-e might mean the French -¢, and the word | 
might really be waré, which is a true Norman | 
form, pp. of warer, O.F. garer, to till, also to lay | 
fallow. Cotgrave has “terre garée, old fallow | 
ground.” 

Mollond may be for mold-lond, from A.-S. 
molde, earth; mod. E. mould. Perhaps it 
meant arable land. 

Molmen may be for mold-men, lit. “ tillers 
of the soil.” 

Stude-work is “stud-work,” work done with | 
a set of horses ; from A.-S. stéd, a stud. 

Warectum is Latinized from O.F. waret, 
garet, gueret in Cotgrave, explained by him 
as meaning “fallow ground, land well 
manured, tilled; fitted and prepared for | 

.” Godefroy explains garet simply as 
“labour.” Hence the verb wareter, gareter, | 
quereter, “to lay fallow, manure, till”; whence | 
Late L. warectare. I suppose it once meant 
land well cared for, from A.-S. waru, pro-| 
tection, care, heed. Water W. SKEAT. 


“ MUTUS DEDIT NOMEN cocis” (9* 8. ii. 388). 
—Vide ‘Mathematical Recreations and Pro- 
blems,’ by W. W. Rouse Ball, Trinity College, | 


Cambridge, third edition, Macmillan, 1896, 
Mr. Rouse Ball refers (p. 120) to Bachet’s 
‘Problémes Plaisans et Délectables,’ second 
edition, 1624. On reference to Bachet, 
however, I find that he does the trick by 
means of numbers, and not by a form of 
words. Mr. Rouse Ball also gives the for- 
mula “Lanata levete livini novoto” for 
twenty-four cards arranged in eight trios, 
The ‘ Testament de Jéréme Sharp,’ Paris, 1793, 
ives in vol. iii. chap. ii. sec. 14 (“ Deviner 
a Pensée d’autrui, par un ancien moyen 
nouvellement perfectionné”), the following 
formula for thirty cards in fifteen couples, 
“Misai tatlo hemoh vesul,” with the figures 
1-5 (repeated twice). C. S. Harris. 


Brack IMAGES OF THE Maponna (9 §, ii, 
367,397, 449, 475, 537).—M. Piganiol de la Fo; 
‘Nouvelle Description de la France,’ secon 
edition (Paris, Deledined 1722, tome iv. vol. y. 
p. 495 :— 

“Sur la montagne qui couvre A l’Occident la ville 
de Bar upenetisied et 4 un quart de lieue de ses 
murs, il y a un bois appellé la Garenne des Comtes, 
dans lequel on montre un vieux chéne, ot la tradi- 
tion veut qu’on ait trouvé une image de la Vierge 

ue l’on y revére, et qui y attire un grand concours 
de peuple des environs. On y a bati depuis quarante- 
cing ans une Chapelle des offrandes des pélerins et 
des habitans de Bar. Cette image est de la hauteur 
de la main, d’un bois inconnu, et représente une 
Notre Dame de Pitié.” 

There is a Notre Dame du Chéne, with a 
similar history, on the altar of the Lady 
Chapel in the church of my native village, 
Chateauneuf, Pouilly-en-Auxois, Céte d'Or. 
She is reputed as a rain-bringer, and was 
described to me as black, but I found her to 
be a mere putty-faced, dressed-up doll, in a 
glass-fronted case, like some stuffed canary or 
puppy-dog. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


The much venerated image of Our Lady of 
Loreto should not be forgotten. The natural 
tendency of timber is to darken with age, and 


the smoke of many tapers facilitates the 


process. Sr. 
Peas, PEASE, AND PEASEN (9 §. iii. 25, 95). 
—There is no difficulty about the precise 
etymology of pease. It represents O.E. pros, 
which was a direct borrowing from Lat. 
pisum. The plural form “ peasen” is repre- 
sentative of the O.E. piosan (a plural of the 
weak declension). The phonology is perfectly 


‘regular. The O.E. diphthong 70 is regularly 


represented by modern English ea. For 
example, compare O.E. Alionian and Jean 
(vb.), clrofian and cleave (vb), cliopian and 
clepe (also cleap). On the other hand, it 
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impossible that “ pease ” can represent Anglo- 
pets. For A.F. peis have given 
an English form rhyming with “ plaice.” For 
example, compare A.F. fei and “fay,” A.F. 
preie and “prey,” A.F. veile and “veil.” I 
can find no instance of A.F. ei being repre- 
sented by ea in modern English. Again, 
AF. peis could not become pease in English 
on account of the z sound. French final s 
retains the s sound in English ; compare Fr. 
cas and “case,” Fr. pas a “ pace.” 

A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


To “Montu” (9 §, iii. 104).—All 
three instances have been given in ‘N. & Q.’ 
many years ago, in a set of communications 
(begun by myself) which will be found in 
3" S. viii, ix., under the head of ‘Rhymes, 
uncommon.’ W. C. B. 


LenpiInc Money By MEASURE IN Devon- 
sure (9° §. ii. 367, 492 ; iii. 32).—Anent the 
above, the Exeter Evening Post (17 February) 
records the following recent instance of 
giving money by measure in Gloucester- 
shire :—- 

“ A novel uffertory towards the restoration of the 
es church of Bishops Cleeve, near Cheltenham, 

been handed to the vicar by Mr. Griffiths, one 
of the churchwardens. It consisted of a soda-water 
bottle filled with threepenny-bits, which had been 
collected by a Chepstow lady. There were alto- 
ort a pieces of silver—or 7/. 10s. 6d.—in the 
e. 


Probably few readers have seen so many 
threepenny-bits as these together at one 
time. But when in the ‘Transvaal last 
summer, where threepence (“a tickey ”) is the 
smallest current coin, I handled more three- 
penny pieces in an ordinary day’s experience 
than it has fallen to my lot to see in a year 
at home. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Perhaps this idea may have originated 
from the ‘Arabian Nights.’ We read in the 
well-known story of ‘ Ali Baba ; or, the Forty 
Thieves,’ how Ali Baba measured the gold 
looted from the robbers’ den in a peck 
measure lent by his brother Cassim. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Crover, CLevcu, or Cuirre (9 §. iii. 90). 
—The pronunciation of ough, as Mr. Pickwick 
said of the word politic, comprises in itself a 
study of no inconsiderable magnitude. I 
know several families named Clou h, and 
they all pronounce the name Cluj’. Planché’s 
verses on the name Houghton are well 
known. Houghton-on-the-Hill is known 
locally as Hoton ; the Houghton from which 


Lord Houghton took his title is Howton ; 
and I know two families named Houghton, in 
a small town in Derbyshire, who call them- 
selves respectively Hooton and Hujton. 
The word enough, again, usually pronounced 
enuff, becomes in our dialects enew and enzf, 
the latter being, I think, peculiar to the 
North. C. C. B. 
Epworth. 


On the north side of Manchester are two 
valleys which, in spite of the smoky foliage of 
the trees and the inky blackness of the mal- 
odorous streams, bear some traces of the time 
when they were beautiful. They are known 
around, among the well-to-do classes at any 
rate, as Prestwich and Mere Kluff—to spell 
the last name as it is pronounced. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Eprrapus (9* §. ii. 306, 536; iii. 53).—In ‘A 
Collection of Epitaphs,’ &c. (1806, ii. 225), the 
following is given as from the“ parish of White 
Ladies, near Southampton, and at Stoke, 
near Guildford ” :— 

This world is full of crooked streets ; 
Death is a place where all men meets: 
If life were sold, that men could buy, 
The rich would live, the poor must die. 


Mr. E. R. Suffling, at p. 95 of his ‘ History 
and Legends of the Broad District,’ prints 
similar verses on Sarah Bayfield, who died 
in 1719, from St. Peter’s Mancroft Church, 
Norwich, “remarkably like some,” says he, 
“in John Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ As, how- 
ever, the monumental lines were written 
before Gay was born, they could not have 
been cribbed from zm, but he may have 
appropriated them.” But I find nothin 
syauiiiog them in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ an 
the writer is wofully ignorant about Gay, 
who was thirty-four years old in 1719. 

The above-cited collection (ii. 186) contains 
an epitaph “composed by a gentleman for 
himself,” almost literally identical with that 
quoted by J. T. F. at the first reference, and 
having the following addition (which itself is 

iven, i. 83, as the entire epitaph, “in Barton- 
Stacey Churchyard, Hants, on Mr. John 
Collince ”) :— 
Where’er I liv’d or dy’d, it matters not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 


I was, now am not ; ask no more of me, 
’Tis all I am, and all that you shall be. 


A curious variant, dated 1755, of this valedic- 
bere epitaph, Mr. Suffling tells us (/.c. p. 94) is 
in Cromer Churchyard :— 
Farewell, vain world, 
*ve seen enough of thee, 


And careless I am what you 
Can say or do to me. 
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I fear no threats from 
An infernal crew,— 
My day is t, and I bid 
The world adieu. 
F. ADAMs. 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Two variants of this epitaph appear in 
Mr. Briscoe’s ‘Gleanings God's Acre.’ 
One is from Kensington—from the grave of 
Mr. Thomas Wright, who died 12 March, 1776, 
aged sixty-seven :— 
Farewell, vain world ! [’ve had enough of thee, 
I value not what thou can’st say of me; 
Thy smiles I value not, nor frowns don’t fear, 
All’s one to me, my head is quiet here ; 
What faults you’ve seen in me, take care to shun, 
Go home, pot see there ’s something to be done. 
Another version is from Hewelsfield, near 
St. Briavels :— 
Farewell, vain world, I know enough of thee, 
I value not what thou can’st say of me ; 
Thy smiles I court not, nor thy frowns I fear ; 
All’s one to me, my head lies quiet here : 
What thou see’st amiss in me take care to shun; 
Look well at home, there ’s something to be done. 
Jonna Edwards, 
of Harthill Court. 
Died November 14, 1838. 
Other variants appear at Preston, in 
Lancashire, and Kinoulton, Notts. 
8. J. Krrx. 
Reference Library, Nottingham. 
The following lines occur in the ‘ Two Noble 
Kinsmen,’ at the end of Act I. se. v. :— 
This world’s a city, full of straying streets, 
And death’s the market-place where each one meets. 
Watter W. SKEAT. 


Sronarp: VinceNT: NewcomBe (9* §. ii. 
507).—William Newcombe was married by 
licence to Mary Stonnard at St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, on 14 April, 1722. Francis 
Stonnard, aged sixty-six, was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Botolph on 13 July, 1726. 
George Vincent was married by licence to 
Ann Stonnard, at the same church, on 
26 March, 1717. These particulars, and many 
more relating to the above-named families, 
are given in the ‘ Registers of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate,’ issued in three volumes to sub- 
scribers only, 1889-93. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAn. 


De Ferirate (9 §. iii. 47).—Mr. Irvine 
will find some further information in Canon 
Prescott’s ‘ Register of the Priory of Wether- 
hal’ (1897) at p. 97 and elsewhere. The 
learned author’s notes to this book are a 
perfect mine of facts, dates, and references as 
to old families of the Western Marches. 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 


Oxrorp Portraits (9 §S. iii. 67).— 
Apparently no one has done for Oxford what 
Messrs. Atkinson and Clark have done, in 
so modern and comprehensive a fashion, for 
Cambridge portraits in their excellent book 
on that university (Macmillan, 1897) ; but the 
following books will be found useful :— 

Gutch’s edition of Anthony Wood's ‘History 
of the University of Oxford’ 
' The Student’s Handbook to the Colleges of 
Oxford’ (Parker, 1875). 

Wells’s ‘ Oxford and its Colleges ’ (Methuen, 1897). 
I believe the latest addition to Oxford por- 
traiture to be Mr. Macbeth’s likeness of the 
present Warden of Merton. 

A. R. Baytey, B.A.Oxon, 


Mr. Roserts will find several lists of 
portraits in the volumes of “College His- 
tories” which have recently been published 
by Mr. Robinson, of Great a a 


HerepiTary Opour ii. 505 ; iii. 78). 
—This is also attributed to Jews and negroes. 


| Sir Thomas Browne discusses the — 


“That Jews stink naturally,” and decides 
in the negative (‘Vulgar Errors,’ book iv, 
chap. x.). Many years ago I learnt a verse 
of a negro hymn which is too good to be 
lost :— 
De Lord He lub de nigger well, 
He know him nigger by de smell ; 
And when de nigger children ery, 
De Lord He gib dem possum pie. 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Appison’s ‘Rosamonp’ (9 §. iii. 88).—In 
Act I. scene v. of this opera King Henry 
sings :— 

Was ever nymph like Rosamond, 
So fair, so faithful, and so fond, 
Adorn’d with ev’ry charm and grace? 


G. F. R. B. 


The song beginning “ Was ever nymph like 
Rosamond?” occurs in Act I. scene ii. on 
. 13 of the first edition, 1707, and was sung 
> the king (Mr. Hughs). 
JULIAN MARSHALL. 


The song referred to, commencing, 
Was ever nymph like Rosamond, 
So fair, so faithful, and so fond ? 
appears in Act I. scene vi. of Addison’s opera. 
It is sung by King Henry, and listened to by 
“faithful,” and very amusing, Sir Trusty. 
GrorGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


(Our contributors, it is seen, pre the lines as 
occurring in different scenes. n the copy now 


70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


before us they are in Act I. sc. vi.] 
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Tom Brown AND Dr. Fett (9% S. iii. 87). | monks of Augustine in the sixth. This view 


—All admirers of our old friend Tom Brown 
will be pleased with the kindly tone of 
Mr. Apams’s letter. For historical accuracy, it 
will be well to supply the full text of Brown’s 
epigram on Dr. ell, as given in the first 
complete edition of Brown’s works, printed 
in 4 vols., 1711. The following is from my 
copy :— 

“Tom Brown_having committed some_ great 
Fault at the University, the Dean of Christ’s 
Church threaten’d to expel him; but Tom, with a 
very submissive Epistle, begged Pardon, so pleas’d 
the Dean, that he was minded to forgive him, upon 
this Condition, viz., That he should translate this 
Epigram out of Marshall [sic] extempore. 

Non amo te Zabidi, nec possum dicere quare, 

Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te. 

Which he immediately render’d into English thus: 
I do not love you Dr. Fell, But why I cannot tell ; 
But this I know full well, Ido not love you Dr. Fell.” 
*Works of Mr. Thomas Brown,’ vol. iv. p. 166. 
Joun Roprnson. 
Delaval House, Croft Avenue, Sunderland. 


“Ductus LITTERARUM” (9 §, ii. 407).—If 
Tranto refers to the full account of the 
hrase as in the ‘Lexicon’ of Lewis and 
Short, there is an omission in it of a parallel 
passage, or, at any rate, a similar use of the 
hrase, in Pliny (‘ N. H.,’ viii. 3). The context 
in Quintilian (i. i. 26, 27) appears to imply 
forms or outlines. First the instruction, as in 
the manner of kindergarten teaching, is 
“eburneas litterarum formas in lucem offerre 
Cum vero jam ductus sequi cceperit, non inutile 
erit eas tabelle quam optime insculpi, ut per illos 
velut sulcos ducatur stilus.” 
Quintilian allows of teaching syllables by 
rote, but not letters, for “quod in litteris 
obest in syllabis non nocebit.” The passage 
in Pliny seems to imply certainly the forms 
of letters. For it is “aliquem ex his et 
litterarum ductus Grecorum [sic] didicisse, 
solitumque prescribere ejus lingue verbis.” 

ED. F.S.A. 


Kettic Worps (9* S. ii. 387).— Mr. AckER- 
LEY has asked a question which is not at all 
likely to be answered satisfactorily. It is 
one on which no two authorities agree. 
Whitaker, in his ‘History of Manchester,’ 
says that there are three thousand Celtic 
words in our language, besides local appella- 
tions. Johnson, on the other hand, denies 
that there are any. A considerable number, 
it is true, are to be found in his ‘ Dictionary’; 
but Johnson was not the man to give upa 
theory on account of a few inconvenient 
facts. Oh, no! These words had been intro- 
duced into Rome by the returning colonists 
in the fifth century, and brought back by the 


| has been accepted without question by other 


lexicographers. Prof. Skeat, however, judi- 
ciously steering between the Scylla of scepti- 
cism and the Charybdis of credulity, intro- 
duces about two hundred and fifty words of 
admittedly Celtic origin into his ‘Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the English Language.’ 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8. W. 


I would direct your correspondent’s atten- 
tion to ‘ Keltic Tracery’ in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6 S. vi. 
429 ; vii. 154. Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Caron House (9 §. ii. 509). — Accord- 
ing to the notes in Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth, Sir Noel Caron built the 
house in South Lambeth before 1599. It had 
a park which extended to Vauxhall and Ken- 
nington Lane. Queen Elizabeth dined there 
on 27 July, 1599, and the gold chains weigh- 
ing over sixty-eight ounces were delivered to 
M. Caron 15 October following. In 1607 the 
grounds were extended by a lease for twenty- 
one years of the Prince of Wales’s manor of 
Kennington, containing 122 acres. The pro- 
bability is that the first-mentioned property 
was not in that leased in 1607. 

JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


The remains of Sir Noel de Caron’s house 
in South Lambeth were pulled down in 1809. 
It stood on the site of Messrs. Beaufoy’s 
distillery. Sir Noel also endowed some 
almshouses in Wandsworth Road, South 
Lambeth, which were taken down in 1852. 
Water-colour drawings of both buildings are 
in the Crace Collection of Views of London, in 
the British Museum. 

EverarD Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


CAMELIAN Rive (8* §. vii. 429 ; 9S. iii. 75). 
—Sr. Swirarn’s note at the last reference 
recalls to me that I intended, but neglected, 
to answer his original inquiry. My files of 
*N. & Q. are not within reach just now ; but, 
if I remember correctly, the question was 
drawn out by mention of the ring of unre- 
cognized material in a story by an Ame- 
rican writer—possibly Miss Wilkins. If so, 
“camelian” must be simply a mispronuncia- 
tion (once rather common in rural or slipshod 
speech) of “ cornelian” or “carnelian.” 

Some years ago the species of chalce- 
dony called “carnelian” was often cut 
into finger rings that were much _ prized 
by those who could not afford more 
valuable circlets, and were frequently worn 
by others for their rich colour. have 
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seen dozens of these carnelian rings, and 


Tae Srpyts Scortanp (9" §. iii. 101).— 


have also heard them called “camelian”;|There was demolished about twenty years 
but their fashion having gone by, I doubt | since a quaint little cottage at the east or 
whether many of the brittle trinkets remain | Castle end of Oseney Lane, Oxford, one of 


in use. 


I remember another neglected reply to a | round its cornice. c ese, a 
I | a little upon the subject in general, is being 


query somewhat allied to this one, and, as 


cannot supply the separate reference, am| printed for the Berks, Bucks, and 
Journal, edited by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, 


tempted to give a partial response here, 


the rooms of which had a series of Sibyls 


An account of these, and 


Oxon 


though the inquirer no longer needs the|Barkham Rectory, Wokingham. Visitors to 


answer. 


had been readin 


had found there what seemed to her very odd | enter. 


names for things, about which she made com- 
ment and question. Some of the names were 


really old-fashioned survivals of former usage, a were described in 


HERMENTRUDE, like St. SwiTHry, | Christ Church Library can see six specimens 
an American story, and | of these over the doorways they 


Hurst. 


The Sibyls painted in 


The house has since been 


such as linger in remote nooks in every coun- ‘ 
‘ wae | destroyed by fire. A paper on the ‘Icono- 
try, but of others the supposed oddity was graphy of the Sibyls’ appeared in Norfolk 


due to a misconception of their real use and 


Archeological Journal ; see ‘N. & ix. 


meaning. Such a one was the word “ postal,” 
4 408, 472. 


which the inquirer thought was a very strange 
and “ very American” appellation for a letter 


A way | of the German volume, of extreme 


sent by post. But “postal” is only the collo-| rarity, bearing the title ‘Opusculum de 
quial and ee natural abbreviation for | Vaticiniis’ (printed at Oppenheim, near 
our “postal card,” the equivalent of the! Frankfurt, without date, about 1516, 


English and Canadian “ postcard.” 


M. C. L. 
New York. 


Can there have been a confusion here with 
carnelian or cornelian, the chalcedonic stone 
often used in signet rings and the like? 

E. G. Crayton. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


“ DIES CRETA NOTANDUs ” (9 §, iii. 48).— 
The following is an earlier example than the 
reference to — 

Sanin’ creta, an carbone notandi? 

Hor., Lib. IL. Sat. iii. 1. 246. 

Compare with it ‘Carm.’ I. xxxvi. 10 :— 

Cressa ne careat pulchra dies nota. 
riage speaks of the custom of the Thracians 
to place in an urn “calculos colore distinctos 
pro experimento cujusque diei,” and then to 
sum them up at last (‘ N.H.,’ vii. 40). There is 
in Horace, u.s., the variant “ Thressa.” When 
Pericles overcame Melissus, and blockaded 
the town of Samos, to relieve the discontent 
of his army and restrain its eagerness, 
“he divided it into eight parts, and ordered them 
to draw lots. That division, which drew a white 
bean, was to enjoy itself, in ease and pleasure, while 
the others fought. Hence it is said, that those who 


spend the day in feasting and merriment, call that 
a white day, trom the white bean.”—Plut., ‘ Life of 
Alcib.,’ vol. ii. p. 39 of the Langhornes’ trans., 
Lond., 1819. 


Acvx? jpépa, as “a lucky day,” occurs in a 
~_—— of Sophocles (10a Dind., in Liddell 
and Scott, 1897). 


Ep. F.S.A. 


according to Ebert), and containing wood- 
cut portraits of the twelve Sibyls, together 
with a Latin description in yee and verse, 


ibrary, Oxford. 
H. Kress. 


or “Cretinc” (9% ii. 284; 
iii. 53).—If I understand Pertrnax (at first 
reference) aright, he seems to be under the 
impression that it is only in one or two of the 
passages in the A.V. in which the word occurs 
that we find the spelling ctelieng. Now it was 
the edition of 1611 that the Revisers had before 
them, and in every instance in which the word 
or its cognates are found in that edition the 
spelling is as above. The passages are: 
1 Kings vi. 15, 2 Chron. iii. 5, Jerem. xxii. 14, 
Ezek. xli. 16, Hag. i. 4. While Pertinax is 
right in his contention that the spelling cei- 
ing has now become the usual one (though 
the dictionaries still give both), one is in- 
clined to wonder how this came to pass. 
Derived as the word is from the French ciel, 
it might have been expected that cieling, 
as the only correct form, would have been 
retained. R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


The frequent occurrence of ¢ before ¢ in 
certain words in MSS. and printed books 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, in place of the now customary spelling, 
is a feature which has often forced itself on 


may be seen at the Taylorian 
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lowing, among other instances: fez/d, neice, 
atcheivement, releif, releife, greife; also, as 
roper names, Feild, Purfeild, Feilding, &c. 
he causes which have led to the change 
might furnish an interesting subject for dis- 
cussion. Cieling is given as an alternative 
spelling in various dictionaries to which | 
have referred. In some eighteenth-century 
writings(the Burrell MSS. for instance) occurs 
the word cteled. E. G. Clayton. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Surely the correctness of the latter spell- 
ing is accounted for by the English trans- 
lation of cie/. AROLD MALtet, Col. 


Unwritten History (9 §. iii. 82, 154).— 
Mr. GrorGe MARSHALL’s paragraph on this 
subject is, in the humble opinion of the pre- 
sent writer, one of the most praiseworthy that 
have appeared in ‘N.'& Q.” Few things are 
more amusing than to read first an English 
and then a French account of some period in 
history. English books tend to give the im- 
pression that our military history, glorious 
as it is, has been one record of unbroken 
successes since the Norman Conquest; this 
impression is produced by minimizing defeats, 
or omitting all mention of them. A French 
historian has another principle. We turn to 
an account of a battle that ended disastrously 
for him. At first the stars in their courses 
seem to have fought for France ; her soldiers 
performed prodigies of valour; we are led 
on to wonder how anything on earth could 
have resisted such impetuous courage, when 
suddenly we come across a sentence that 
with “ Malheureusement.” 

ut it is not only in the drum-and-trumpet 
department of our history that things are at 
fault. Owing to the great cloud of Pro- 
testant tradition that has overhung our 
island for three hundred years, a score of 
things and characters in the Middle Ages are 
misrepresented or misunderstood. Becket’s 
life is a case in point. A reader of English 
history in modern text-books may well be 
puzzled to understand the long and implac- 
able quarrel between the archbishop and the 
king. What was it all about? Some pitiful 
and ludicrous story is what we are as a rule 
treated to—ecclesiastical courts had usurped 
too wide a jurisdiction ; besides, they could 
only impose trifling penances, so that a con- 
victed murderer, perhaps, would get off by 
walking for a time with peas in his shoes. 
The Rag—conaciontions old soul—wanted to 
see all this put right. Becket resisted. The 
modern student asks, rubbing his eyes, Was 
this really all? 


Was it for this that the | 


jewels? Was it for this that the knees of 
innumerable pilgrims wore away the flat 
surface of the stone steps leading to that 
shrine? Was it for this that our forefathers 
invoked with such confidence the prayers of 
the saint in heaven— 

That hem hath holpen, when that they were seeke? 


Yet Michelet alone, of all historians that I 
know, tells us the real secret of the matter. 
The ecclesiastical courts, with all their defects, 
were better than the lay, and Becket in fight- 
ing for them had the future of his country, 
of Western Europe—shall I say of civiliza- 
tion ?—in his hands. 

It has been remarked that the world is 
new, untried—that poetry has scarce chanted 
its first song. And it may be added that the 
history of England has yet to be written. 
“The semi-god whom we await” for the task 
must, among other things, be a leisured man, 
with a ready pen and a lifetime at his dis- 
posal. He must be chary about bowing to 
the popular idols, whether they be Henry VIII. 
or the Marian martyrs, or the elder Pitt or 
the Duke of Wellington. Well versed in the 
history and sentiment of other European 
countries, he must know how to represent in 
their true proportions the events in our land. 
Perhaps I should add that though he may 
have sucked in Protestant opinions with his 
mother’s milk, he must yet have a quick and 
appreciative eye for the romantic poetry and 
saintly beauty of Catholicism. But till 
nature has produced such a personage we 
may look in vain for our history. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 


IT alluded, of course, to the last of the three 
battles off Finisterre—that fonght by Calder. 
The other two did not fall in with the 
“placing” on the list. Finisterre is billed 
after Quiberon Bay (printed “ Quibera Bay ” 
on the flag), and as Guiberon Bay was some 
time later than either of the Finisterre 
victories, I took the latest Finisterre (1805) 
to be the one alluded to. The list of omissions 
was merely suggestive, but Anson’s great 
victory should have been included. I see no 
reason for changing my remark about Calder’s 
fight. It was a failure in every sense of the 
GrorGE MARSHALL. 


word. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


“CoprER-TAILED” (9 §. iii. 8).—Does not 
this refer to the tarnished “gold” lace with 
which the actress’s train was trimmed ? 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


Ricuarp Granam (9 §. ii. 509)—He was 


martyr’s shrine was ablaze with gold and , appointed Rouge Croix Pursuivant on 4 Aug,, 
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1722, and was succeeded on 26 July, 1725, by 
John Pombret. An inquiry of the Registrar 
at Heralds’ College might elicit some personal 
details. A. H. 


“HetpmMaATE” (9% §. ii. 105, 185, 310, 453. 
496 ; iii. 50, 71).—There is but little that need 
be said in reply to my numerous critics, and 
most of it is said for me in the recently 

ublished Heel-Hod section of the ‘ H.E.D,’ 

e are there told that Aelpmeet is a 
compound absurdity formed by taking the 
two words help meet in Gen. il. 18 as one 
word, and that helpmate was “probably 
influenced in origin” by helpmeet. The 
earliest quotation for Aelp-meet is from 
Dryden (1673), for helpmate from M. Davies 
(1715). Quotations for the earlier form, with 
or without a hyphen, are also given from 
Feltham (1696), R. Bull (1739), Clough (1849), 
Freeman (1870), Smiles (1873), and other 
writers. Of both forms it is said that they 
are chiefly applied to a wife or husband ; but 
no instance of the application of helpmeet to 
a husband is given, and of Aelpmate only 
two—one from Scott, and this very pertinent 
one from De Foe's ‘ Religious Courtship’ 
(1722), “ A woman is to be a helpmate, and a 
man is to be the same.” Can it be doubted 
that De Foe had Gen. ii. 18 in mind when he 
wrote that ? 

Mr. ADAMS suggests a connexion between 
helpmate and helpfellow, and says that the 
one is as intelligible as the other. The last 
known instance of helpfellow occurs in 1571 
(see ‘H.E.D.,’ s.v.); the “variant” (as Mr. 
ADAMS calls it) first occurs, as we have seen, 
in 1715,and mean while help-meet had appeared. 
As regards intelligibility, I venture to think 
that neither word is beyond reproach. Help- 
fellow had a very short life, and Aelpmate 
appears to have survived under false pretences 
only. Do they indicate reciprocal help, or 
help in common? //elpfellow, apparently, 
the latter ; helpmate (at least as applied to 
husband and wife), the former. Mr. ApAms 
will probably admit that the two meanings 
are not quite the same. The great objection 
to helpmate, however, is that it is but another 
form of helpmeet. That there is a connexion 
between the two Mr. Apams admits, and I 
suppose he no longer holds that helpmeet is a 
corruption of the other form now he knows it 
to be of earlier date. C. C. B. 


In view of the comment upon the appli- 
cation of the word to the wife alone, it may 
be interesting to note John Wesley’s possibly 
unique use of helpmeet. The quotation is 


taken from a newspaper account of some 
letters very lately sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s. 


Writing from Tetsworth under date of 
27 March, 1751, to the wife who afterwards 
proved so uncongenial, the famous preacher 
exclaimed: “O, how can we praise God 
enough for making us Aelpmeet for each 
other.” I cannot say whether or not the 
word was hyphenized in the manuscript, 
because in the printed account the exigencies 
of type-setting divided the word at the end 
of a line and made a hyphen needful. 
M.C.L 
New York. 


Care Town IN 1844 (9 §. ii. 489 ; iii. 96) 
—Thanks to my friend Mr. Fred. C. Loney 
of the Pietermaritzburg Legislative Assembly, 
I am enabled to give further particulars as to 
the volume referred to in my note at the last 
reference. He writes :— 

“* The title is ‘The Kafirs Illustrated,’ by George 
French Angas, and it was published in 1849 by 
J. Hogarth, 5, Haymarket, em ma It contains 
thirty coloured illustrations and eleven engravings 
on wood. few of them deal with Cape Town 
itself ; but, generally, the illustrations are of every. 
day South African life, flora, &c. It is a rare and 
costly work, our copy, I believe, costing about 2. 
There was, however, a cheaper edition issued, in 
which the plates were not coloured, but I have 
never seen a copy of it.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


THACKERAY’S Latin (9 §. ii. 27, 218)— 
Snugly stowed away (as students know) for 
the edification of ingenuous but inquisitive 
youth, in some ‘ Body of the Latin Poets’— 
exact reference were bootless—may be found, 
or, better, may be left to lie perdu, certain 
patchwork concoctions, by Low Latin poet- 
asters, in which selections of noble, or, at 
the least, innocuous lines and phrases from 
the illustrious classics are so artfully pieced 
together and dovetailed as to convey, in their 
new context, meanings quite different from 
their original ones, and to present complete 
descriptions of a very peculiar and improper 
character. In short, those literary hogs, with 
sacrilegious snouts, grubbed up and befouled 
the beautiful and fragrant flower-beds of their 

tical masters, and turned them into reek- 
ing pigstyes. Thackeray* performs the exact 
converse of this unseemly operation, and 
with disinfection in his genial touch catches 
up on the spur of the moment the imperfect 
fragment of a gross line of scathing denuncia- 
tion from a satire of Juvenal, in which the 
ancient cynic surpasses even himself in frank 
outspokenness(in which the old Roman Cocka- 
lorum comes out “quite the Zola,” as Capt. 
Dyngwell, of ‘Happy Thoughts’ memory, 


* * Vanity Fair,’ vol. ii. ch, xviii. 
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might have phrased it), and pops it off, bereft 
of its poison, in harmless pleasantry on boun- 
cing, domineering, virtuous 
Peggy’s prodigious Terpsichorean_ exertions 
in jig-dancing at the Government House ball 
in {ndia—" lassata nondum satiata recessit.”* 
All the same, it might have been wished that 
some other quotation than one pornographic- 
ally descriptive of the abominable Messalina 
had been applied by our favourite author, 
even in a Pickwickian sense, to dear, kin 
Lady O'Dowd. H. E 
St. Petersburg. 


Tue Marriace or Lanpor §. iii. 125) 
--The passage in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(January, 1899, p. 7) cited by Mr. F. ADaMs 
is incorrect. Charles VIII. of France died 
in 1498, and the daughter of an official of 
his Court could not well have married Landor 
in 1811. The real facts are given in an auto- 
graph memorandum written by Landor him- 
self, and now in my possession. Writing in 
the third person, he says :— 

“Tn 1811 he married Julia, daughter of J. Thuillier 
de Malaperte, descendant and representative of 
J. Thuillier de Malaperte, Baron de Nieuveville, 
vo Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Charles 
This was written in 1837; but some years 
later Landor informed a friend that the 
Baron “was not First Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to Charles VIII., but only one of 
them” (‘ Letters of W. 8. Landor,’ Duckworth, 
p. 192). Forster’s account of Mrs. Landor’s 
connexions, also quoted by Mr. ADAMs, is in- 
correct in another way. (See St. James’s 
Gazette, 22 September, 1891.) There are 
several mistakes in the article in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. Landor was born, not, as 
stated, at Ipsley Court, but at his father’s 
house in the town of Warwick. Again, one 
of his best-known works is wrongly quoted 
as ‘The Last Leaves of an Old Fig Tree.’ It 
should, of course, be ‘The Last Fruit off an 
Old Tree.’ Nearly all the poems which the 
writer gives as almost unknown are printed 
either in ‘ Heroic Idyls,’ 1863, or in the 1876 
edition of Landor’s collected works. Another 

m, reprinted in ‘Letters, &c., of W. S. 

ndor’ (Bentley, 1897), is misprinted in 
the Gentleman's Magazne. Landor wrote 
Sicania, not “ Sicaria.” 


WHEELER. 
Wirxte’s ‘ Eptcontap’ (9 §. ii. 121, 350).— 
This epic, so far as the rh ymes are concerned, 
seems to me to be about on a par with other 
heroic poems. In all such poems (as of course 
is well known) there were many faulty rhymes. 


* Juvenal, Sat. vi. 129, 


In a work of any considerable length eye- 
rhymes were always considered allowable, 
though readers are more exacting now than 
they were when the ‘ Epigoniad ’ was written. 
In Walker we find (1) rhymes, (2) allowable 
rhymes. These latter are often not really 
rhymes at all. This I should have said was 
the explanation of such rhymes as_ strive, 
retrieve ; give, deceive ; retrieve, survive; &e. 
The change which the pronunciation of many 
words has undoubtedly undergone may 
account for some of these rhymes, but surel 
not for them all. Thus come, doom; hea 
appeared ; dead, succeed ; streams, swims ; and 
many others, may be explained in this way ; 
butsurely notsuch rhymes as tot/s, souls ; learn, 
warn; breast, assist ; heaves, waves; beam, 
claim ; state, regret. Besides, Wilkie was not 
consistent. We find rock, broke ; and again 
rocks, oaks ; withdrew, bough ; drew, flew ; ear, 
hear ; tear, bear ; tow’rs, pours ; pow’rs, tow’rs. 
Such inconsistencies abound, but they do so 
also in Addison, Pope, and Dryden. In this 
verse, 

Woven thick with complicated feet and wings, 
the rhythm requires woven to be a mono- 
syllable, which to me is new. 

Tuomas AULD. 


Papat Buti aGarnst A Comet (4 §, iv. 
437, 523; v. 213; 9S. ii. 477, 517; iii. 153). 
—The bull referred to by Mr. ARMsTRONG is 
dated 29 June, 1456. Dr. Ludwig Pastor in 
his ‘History of the Popes,’ vol. ii. p. 400, 
edited by F. Antrobus, calls the story re- 
peated by Draper and Arago, that Calix- 
tus III. caused the bells to be rung against 
the comet and excommunicated it, a foolish 
story and not worthy of refutation. 

Hartwe.. D. F.S.A. 

Oxford. 


People who believe in such books as 
Draper’s ‘Intellectual Development’ will 
believe in anything. In Robertson’s valu- 
able ‘History of the Christian Church’ the 
matter is represented somewhat differently : 
** A comet appeared, and was supposed to portend 
calamity. The Pope directed that prayers should 
be made for turning its effects against the Turks 
(Platina, 318).”—Vol. viii. p. 157n. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


“ WRITER OF sorts” (9 S§. iii. 167).—“ Of 
sorts” is Anglo-Indian slang. It was the 
fashion a few years ago in India to add the 
words “of sorts” to almost every general 
description, such as “niggers,” “ soldiers,” 
“natives,” “tribesmen,” “ parsons,” and nouns 
of multitude generally. The effect was 
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slightly depreciatory, but depreciation was 
not always intended. As the phrase grew 
up variety was intended ; but the idea of 
variety soon dropped out of it, and it became 
a mere idle catchword or badge. D. 


Scort’s ‘Antiquary’ §, ii. 347).—The 
exact title is ‘Prince Ubbely Bubble’s New 
Story Book, the Dragon covered with Spikes, 
the Longtailed Nag, the Three One-legged 
Men, Tom and the Ogre, and others,’ by J. T. 
Lucas. No date, but end of eighteenth 
century. W. TuckwE Lt. 


Stoucw (9 iii. 169)—Mr. Murpny 
GrimsHAwW will shortly find the information 
he seeks in Major Godsal’s forthcoming work 
on the early topography of Eton and its 
surroundings. 

In the meantime it may be remarked that 
the Thames in this district was formerly much 
wider than now, and fringed by marshy, reedy 
morasses. In the ninth century the Danish 
fleet passed up the river to the siege of Read- 
ing ; at Taplow tombs of the Vikings have 
been found, and near Chalvey (less than a 
mile from Slough) a Danish riverside camp, 
indicating the much larger area ieuneuly 
covered by the river. In Slough itself, in 
1895, fossil clusters of oysters (unopened, and 
as if still living, but, it must be confessed, of 
a larger size than the natives of Whitstable) 
were dug up 25 ft. below the surface of the 
goane. Though nowadays a dry place, 

lough may, therefore, have derived its name 
from the ancient morasses near it, and the 
adjoining village of Langley Marish also 
(though said to take its name from the 
Marreys family). 

Historically the name of the parish is 
Upton, the ground sloping upwards from the 
river side. As open land as early as 1443 
mention of “le Slough,” and in 1444 of “ le 
Slow,” is made in grants of Henry VI. In 
maps the name is more tardy of appearance, 
owing to the insignificance of the — until 
develo by the increasing traffic of the 
Bath Road, and later by the advent of the 
Great Western Railway. Thus Slough has no 
existence in the map of Christopher Saxton 
(1579) or of John Speed (1610). John Norden’s 
map (1607) I have not been able to refer to, 
but in Robert Morden’s map (1660) it first 
appears (as “Slow ”), to disappear again in 
Blome’s map (1680). Moll (1710) has “ Slow”; 
so, too, Bowen (in his larger map of 1756), 
Kitchin (in 1783), and iehntae (1792). 
“Slough” (so spelt) first occurs in Cole’s 


Sheppey), a foolish attempt was made a few 


| discovered source. 


ears ago to change the name of this place, 
Leodiiens of the words of the great Arago, “Le 
nom de ce village (Slough) ne périra pas. Les 
sciences le transmettront religieusement 4 nos 
derniers neveux.” ‘ 
Upton. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Edward Fitzgerald's Rub@iydt of Omar Khayyam. 
With their Original Persian Sources translated 
by Edward Heron-Allen. (Quaritch.) 

A YEAR ago (see 9 §. i. 137) we noticed at con- 
siderable length Mr. Heron-Allen’s translation of 
the ‘ Rub@iyat,’ accompanied with a facsimile of the 
Bodleian MS. and a transcript into modern Persian 
characters. Of that work the present volume is in 
part a paraphrase and in part a supplement. The 
illustrations and the decorations are the same, as 
are the conclusions as to the sources of Fitzgerald's 
quatrains. The name, indeed, of Nichols, the pub- 
lisher of the original volume, appears as that of the 
printer of its successor. The later volume is, how- 
ever, intended directly to illustrate Fitzgerald’s mode 
of procedure. On one page is printed Fitzgerald’s 
version ; on the other appear the originals, whence- 
soever derived, whether from Omar Khayyam, from 
the ‘ Mantik ut-tair,’ or from other sources, together 
with Mr. Heron-Allen’s translation, which he has 
striven purposely to render exact to the point of 
baldness. Guevele out his former researches, Mr. 
Heron-Allen is able to summarize thus his dis- 
coveries. Of Fitzgerald’s quatrains forty-nine are 
“faithful and beautiful paraphrases” of single 
quatrains in the Ouseley or the Calcutta MS., or 
in both; forty-four, which he calls ‘ composite” 
quatrains, are taken from more than one quatrain; 
two are inspired by quatrains found only in 
Nicolas’s text ; two reflect the spirit of the original; 
two are traceable exclusively to the influence 
the ‘ Mantik ut-tair’; two are influenced by the 
odes of Hafiz; and three, banished by Fitzgerald 
from the later editions, are not attributable to any 
The task of identification has 
accordingly been zealously and scrupulously carried 
out, and as a contribution to the elucidation of 
Fitzgerald’s text the present work is the most 
important that has yet seen the light. Those, how- 
ever, who aim at knowing all that is to be known 
concerning the Persian poet will hold to the earlier 
and more sumptuous as well as more elaborate 
edition, the historical portion of which is not 
reprinted. In an appendix are given a few stray 
quatrains, including two that appeared in the first 
edition only, and some that appeared in the 

only. The source or the inspiration of these has 

been detected in every case but one, concerning 

which Mr. Heron-Allen says that he can find for it 
neither authority nor inspiration. 


A Short History of Switzerland. By Dr. Karl Diand- 
liker. Translated by E. Salisbury. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 

WHILE engaged upon the Swiss State Papers in the 

Public Record Office, Mr. Salisbury conceived the 


map (1804), and continues so from that time. 


Though only two other places exist of 
this name (one in Sussex and one a fort in| some extent the assistance, of the author, he has 


ambition to translate a good and trustworthy his- 
| tory of Switzerland. ith the sanction, and to 
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now translated the second edition of the smaller 
history of Switzerland which Dr. Dandliker com- 
piled from his larger work. The result he now 
gives in the handsome volume before us, a work 
adequate to the requirements of all students who 
are content with a perspicuous summary of events 
and a philosophical estimate of causes. The growth 
of the Swiss Confederacy is a stirring record of 
heroism and endurance, individual and national, 
marred by constant want of unity and not seldom 
by internecine broils. So long as the foes were all 
external and the enemy was Austria or Burgundy 
the inhabitants of the allied cantons displayed 
Spartan virtues. Then even the forest cantons 
were jealous of the great cities. When the strife 
begotten of the Reformation arrived to complicate 
matters, the love of freedom ingrained in the 
Switzer could not prevail against religious ani- 
mosities, and the history of the strife between 
Protestantism and Catholicism in Switzerland is 
not much more pleasing and edifying to contemplate 
than it is in adjacent countries. ‘or the student 
interest in the history of Switzerland only becomes 
active when, A.D. 1218, he begins to contemplate the 
rise and development of the Confederation. The 
account of the lacustrine dwellers and their habita- 
tions may be read in works specially devoted to 
the subject, though in fact nothing 1s practically 
known concerning them, and our information 
as to the Celtic tribes of Switzerland is not more 
extensive. The influence of Roman_ occupation, 
the immigration and settlement of the Teutonic 
tribes, and similar matters are dismissed in a 
few pages. A short but interesting section deals 
with the development of the village, the town, and 
the commune. With the year 1218 the struggle for 
liberty is held to have commenced, the forest states 
beginning the attack. From this time forward 
the history is one continuous record of effort, 

rsistent and heroic, to maintain the freedom it 
fad been so hard to wrest. 

The rich cycle of tradition concerning the libera- 
tion of the forest states is first found in the 
‘Chronicle of the White Book,’ now in the archives 
of Sarnen. The date of this is given as 1470. The 
information it supplies was, however, derived, 
in all probability, from some earlier chronicle and 
in part from tradition. Until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the traditions concerning 
Gessler and Tell passed unchallenged, and it was 
not until well into the nineteenth century that 
destructive criticism banished these legends into 
the land of myth. In dealing with the Reformation, 
Dr. Dindliker, who is presumably a Zuricher— 
his ‘Geschichte der Schweiz,’ 3 vols., 1884-88, was 
published at Zurich—and undoubtedly a Protestant, 
gives an animated and a fairly impartial picture of 
its influence in Eastern and Western Switzerland, 
and of the counter-reformation and its effects. 
Other subjects with which he deals ee ie 
are the intellectual regeneration of Switzerland, 
the Helvetic Republic, and the establishment of 
the modern federal state. A chronological table 
and an ample index add to the comfort of the reader. 
The book will be specially welcome in our public 
— and may also be commended to general 
study. 


THe most interesting paper in_ the February 
number of the Antiquary is ‘A Pair of Wafer 
Irons,’ by Mr. H. P. Feasey. We are glad to find 
that Mr. Feasey makes quite clear, even to the most 


unantiquarian of readers, the vast difference there 
was, and is, between “holy bread” and the wafers 
used in the celebration of the Mass. Many people 
believe them to be one and the same, and much 
confusion has resulted in consequence of the mis- 
understanding. ‘ Notes of the ‘Month’ are varied 
and excellent, as usual. 


Tue February number of the Seperegint Maga- 
zine contains a paper by Miss Ethel Stokes of t 
interest, namely, ‘A Calendar of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster Inquisitions Post Mortem.’ Every one caring 
for this side of historical research should read the 
article ; the notes given are of exceptional value. 


_ Tue West-End, a new illustrated weekly, has been 
issued. As regards its illustrations it is entitled to 
high praise. 


In an eminently interesting number of the Fort- 
nightly the most readable article is that on ‘ General 
Wood at Santiago,’ showing the manner in which 
an energetic American commander cleared out the 
Augean stable which he found at Santiago after the 
surrender. Four months of the General’s rule served 
to convert the city from one of the foulest to one of 
the cleanest upon earth, and to reduce the daily 
death rate from two hundred to ten. Mrs. Birch- 
enough gives a favourable estimate of Jean Ingelow, 
and praises highly, but not too highly, ‘ The High 
Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 1571,’ with its 
delightful refrain, 

A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonnes wife Elizabeth. 

Two articles kindred to some extent in subject are 
those on ‘ Pessimism and Tragedy,’ by Mr. William 
Archer,’ and on ‘ Wagner and Schopenhauer,’ by Mr. 
William Ashton Ellis. In the former Mr. Archer 
deals, among other subjects, with ‘A Tale of Two 
Temperaments,’ by Miss Elizabeth Robins. He 
also maintains the very defensible theory that to 
Shakspeare, as an artist, “‘gaiety and ph Rome op- 
timism and pessimism, were simply qualities of the 
material he worked in.” The second deals with 
the influence of Schopenhauer upon the music of 
Wagner. Ouida has a further lament over Italy. 
But few of the words are her own, however, the 
utterances generally being those of Vilfredo Pareto. 
*Old-Age Pensions made Many ’ is a rather sanguine 
paper by the author of * Life in our Villages.’ Other 
articles, on which we may not touch, also merit 
careful perusal.—The first two papers in the Nine- 
teenth Century deal with matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline or controversy, the subject of all others 
we must most carefully eschew. ‘The French 
Judicial System’ is described—we had almost said 
arraigned—by the Comte de Calonne. It is obvious 
that we have little to learn from French judicial 
proceedings, which are, indeed, at this moment on 
their trial. Mr. James Arthur Gibson supports the 
view that the Nordrach cure for consumption is 
practicable in this country. Writing on ‘ Recent 
Science,’ Prince Kropotkin expresses sanguine 
views as to the future of long-period forecasts of 
the weather. As contributory to these, he believes 
in the advantage of high-level investigations, such as 
are now being carried out. ‘The Great Tractarian’ 
is the rather fantastic name bestowed by Mr. Her- 
bert Paul upon an essay on the Marquis of Halifax, 
the trimmer. His isa thoughtful as well as a readable 
paper. A curious and terrible record of ‘The Sack 
of Yangchow in 1644,’ written =: Chinese sufferer, 

been translated by Prof. Douglas. We know 
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not where to lay our hands upon so vivid a picture of 
the horrors of war. The Vicomte de Poncins gives 
a very unfavourable account of Abyssinia and its 
ruler, and holds that as a result of Adowa the 
country has become inaccessible to all progress. 
Mr. J. Churton Collins advocates ‘ A University for 
the People.’—Scribner’s opens with a continuation 
of Governor Roosevelt’s account of ‘The Rough 
Riders,’ in which is given a vivid picture of the 
fight at Las Guasimas. Senator Hoar continues also 
his ‘ Political Reminiscences.’ Some striking por- 
traits of Mr. John W. Alexander, of whom a short 
account is supplied, are reproduced. The present 
instalment of Stevenson’s letters contains his corre- 
spondence while he was at Mentone, of which spot 
some good pictures are given. *‘ The Business of the 
Theatre’ is a capitally illustrated paper by Mr. 
W. J. Henderson, who is described as a well-known 
critic. —‘ Sketches in by Mr. C. Dana Gibson, 
contributed to the Pa// Mall, is illustrated by the 
author. It gives pictures, brilliant or humorous, of 
Egypt under British domination: ‘ Tommy Atkins 
in the Fish Market,’ ‘Egyptian High Life,’ ‘A 
Descendant of the Prophet,’ &c., are very happy. 
* Kinsmen Strong,’ a song of English and merican 
union, has also some marvellous illustrations. ‘ Sup- 
pressed Plates’ are continued, the present instal- 
ment giving many cancelled lates from ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’ ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ ‘ he Strange Gentle. 
man,’ ‘ Pictures from Italy,’ and ‘Sketches by Boz. 
Sir Hugh Gough also continues his deeply inter- | 
esting ‘Old Memories.’ ‘Among the Pines at 
Arcachon’ presents a part of France little known 
to Englishmen in general, but repaying well a visit. 
Mr. Quiller Couch sends his last contribution 
‘From a Cornish Window,’ and will be followed by 
Mr. W. E. Henley, who will give a monthly causerie 
under the title *‘ Ex Libris. —In the Cornhill the 
diverting ‘Etchingham Letters’ are brought toa 
conclusion, the names of the writers, Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Mrs. Fuller Maitland, being now affixed 
tothem. Mr. Michael MacDona h writes on ‘ The 
Bye-ways (sic) of Journalism. ow such a mis- 
nomer can have been penned by the writer or passed 
by the editor is inconceivable. If we are to have 
‘“bye-ways” we may have a monstrosity such as 
“‘bye-paths.” Those who first used the word 
“*bye-law ”—now, happily, beginning to drop into 
desuetude—are responsible for much slovenly ortho- 
graphy. ‘ Bye” is never rightly used except in 
words such as “ good-bye "and the more familiar 
form of salutation, “‘ bye-bye.” Lieut. Gordon, R.N., 

ives some good yarns under the title Sea-Sauce. 

/riting on ‘ The Sense of Humour in Men,’ Misses 
Slater and Freshfield go some way towards proving 
that it is bestowed in no very noticeable degree upon 
women. Mr. Cornish writes well on ‘North Nor- 
folk Fish and Fowl.’ ‘A Weekly Miracle’ describes 
eating glass, a process which we have often seen | 
accomplished in a London club-room. ‘ A Missionary 
of the Far West’ takes us back in memory to the | 
days of Ruxton.— Temple Bar gives an account of | 
*Steinkirk,’ in which English valour under adverse | 
circumstances showed itself no less conspicuous 
than it has often been proven in victory. ‘In and 
Out of a London Square’ describes the childish 
imaginings of one whose youth was ed in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. As it proceeds the article | 
developes antiquarian interest. ‘Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse’ gives a sympathetic and very readable 
account of one of the most sympathetic of women, 
in whose career the irony of life is strangely illus- 


| novels, Mr. Sidne 


trated. ‘Sheridan’s Sons’ is a very interesting 
vaper by Mr. W. Fraser Rae. hing Ta Letitia 
McClintock sends to the Gentleman’s ‘Some Super- 
stitions of the Ulster Peasant.’ Mr. Schiitz Wilson 
writes on Beaumont’s Euphrasia, who is styled a 
kinswoman of Imogen; and Mr. Ralph Nevill 
describes ‘The Real d’Artagnan.’—An important 
paper on ‘The Last Days of Charles the First, 
a noteworthy article by Mr. Edward Almack, 
in the English Illustrated. Many remark. 
able portraits are given, as is a picture of the 
execution. A coloured plate of the trial serves as 
frontispiece. Three other coloured plates— ex- 
cellent in point of execution—are in the number, 
which also includes a good paper on ‘ Charac- 
teristics of British Game Birds.’ In this we 
hear of partridges as pets. ‘A Monarch of all he 
Surveys is a good account of the Cocos-keeling and 
Christmas Isles.—The ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ by a 
dy Novelist, which appears in Longman’s, is an 
amusing skit upon false quantities. No. VII. of ‘A 
Farmer's Year,’ by Mr. H. Rider Haggard, is no- 
wise inferior to former portions. Mr. W. H. Hudson 
gives a further account of ‘ London Birds.’ ‘At the 
Sign of the Ship’ is in Mr. Lang’s best vein.—Mr. 
Cuming Walters concludes, in the New Century, his 
‘ Mystery of Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’ and Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald continues his ‘ Pickwickian Studies,’ 
‘Reminiscences of a Professional Politician’ are 
amusing.—The American Critic reviews M. Boutet 
de Monvel and his work, Lewis Carroll, Black’s 
Lee’s ‘Shakespeare,’ and * The 
Open Question’ of Miss Elizabeth Robins. Many 
of the articles are well illustrated. 
A society is being formed for the purpose of 
rinting those parish registers of the county of 
‘ork which have not previously been printed. 
Intending members should apply to Francis Collins, 
M.D., Pateley Bridge, or G. D. Lumb, 65, Albion 
Street, Leeds, provisional honorary secretaries. 
One hundred and thirty-five adhesions have been 
received. Two or three dozen more subscribers will 
justify a commencement. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

Henry Hore (“‘ Cromwell and William’s 
Nobility ”).—Please forward. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


1, This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S numerous 
Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, 
Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines aud Keviews. It affords greater 
advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that there are over 600 Book- 
stalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depéts Subscribers may be transferred free of charge. 

2. Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depét where their names are registered, but 
they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in Charge of the Depot at which 
they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a Subscription 
under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted if the supply is to consist chiefly of 
Magazines and Reviews. 

3. The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a 
day ; the Clerk in Charge will obtain from London any work in the Library (providing that the same 
is in stock when the order reaches the Strand) which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS 
exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depét will be entitled only 
tothe number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, 
Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini become subject to the London Regulations. 

5. Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London, 

6. Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that, 
to ensure the supply of the number of volumes desired, it is necessary, in all cases, to give a list com- 
prising the titles of many more works than the number required for exchange. 


1. For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus :— 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
2s. d, @ s. 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


For TWO Volumesatatime ... ca € . 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


For FOUR Volumes at a time ... eee 
For FIFTEEN ,, one os 8 & 


2. For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall:— 
6 Months. 12 Months, 
For ONE Volume atatime .... ose sia i 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


For TWO Volumes atatime ... wm 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


For THREE Volumes at a time ons ose 236 wa 
For FOUR on 0 .. 210 0 
For TWELVE ,, ane Sow 


TERMS for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information 
can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London, 


4 CATALOGUE of SURPLUS and NEW BOOKS, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had upon application at the Bookstalis. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


“That most admirable and venerable series known as ‘ Bohn’s Standard Library,’ by 
far the most generally useful, whether for old or young readers, of all the ‘ series’ now 
before the public.” —Morning Post. 


773 Volumes at 3s, 6d, or 5s. each, with few exceptions, 


A SELECTION OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 
DRAPER'S HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL |GRAMMONT'S MEMOIRS of the COURT of 


DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. A New peice, thoroughly cuapess Il. Edited by Sir WALTER SCOTT. T her 
Kevised by the Author. With Index. 2 Vols. 5s. each * Boscobel Tracts,’ inciuding two not ee ublished, &e Me 
Eaition. thoroughly Revised. With Portrait of Neil Gwynne. & 


REPUBLIC. GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ORIGIN of 
D. CONWAY. With Portrait Motley. 3 REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT in EUROPE. Translated oy 
3s. 6d. em | A. R. SCOBLE. With Index. 3s. 6d. 


SELECT " HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS of the|GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH REVO 
MIDDLE AGES, including the most famous Charters relating to | LU Lin of 1640 —_ the Accession of Charles I. to his ie Dest 
England, the Empire, the Church, &c.. from the Sixth to the Four- With a Preliminary Essay on its Causes and Success. 
teenth Centuries. Translated from the Latin and Edited, with b WiLL IAM HaZLr TT. With Portrait of Charles after Vandyhe, 
by — A.B. (Trin. Coll., With Index. 3s 
ona.) (Harvard (Berlina) 

|GUIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, f 

GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN | the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Ta 
EMPIRE. Complete and Unabridged, with Variorum Notes; lated by bo oy HMAZLITYT. With 3 Portraits. 3 vols, wih 
3 
Churchman" ae te cach With Copious Index and? Maps | MICHELET’S LUTHER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
and a Portrait of Gibbon With an Appendix 

DUNLOP’S HISTORY of FICTION. A New 
Edition. Revised, with Notes, Appendices, and Index, by eel ‘MICHELKET’S HISTORY of the FRENCH 
WILSON. 2 vols. 5s. each. REVOLUTION, from its Earliest Indications to ae Flight of the 

King in 1791. With Index and Frontispiece. 3s. 6d 


LAPPEN BERG'S BISTORY of of ENGLAND ander |, Seen 'S HISTORY of the FRENCH 


the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. the late B. THORPE, 
¥.S5.A. New Edition, Kevised we E.C Corn 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. REVOLUTION, from 1759 to 1814. With Index and Portrait @f 
Napoleon as First Consul. 3s. 6d. 
THIERRY’S HISTORY of the CONQUEST of |; 4MAakTINE’S HISTORY of the GIRONDISTS; 


ENGLAND by the NORMANS: its Causes, and its Consequences Pp t ” 

Memoir of thierry, Index, and Portraits of Thierry and William | Index and 3 Portraits. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. eac 

the Conqueror. 2 vols. 3s. Gd. each. |/LAMARTINE’S HISTORY of the RESTORA- 

TION of MONARCHY FRANCE ( 

STRICKLAND’ S LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of |RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES, their 


TS. With Index and 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 5s. each. Chureh and State, and especia«lly of their Conflicts with Pre 
testantism in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Translated 


STRICKLAND'S. JLIVES of the TUDOR and 
JESSE'S MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND RANKE'S HISTORY of the LATIN and TEUTONIO 


| SERVIAN REVOLUTION. Translated by Mrs. KERR. 3s. 6d. 


JESSE’S MEMOIRS of the PRETENDERS and 
their ADHERENTS. With Index and 6 Portraits. 5s. JOSEPH US (FLAV 1US), The WORKS of 
XE’S MEMOIRS f th DUKE f MARL. Baeten'’s Translation. Revised by Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, MA 
With his Original Corresp on Wisun Roms vole 
With |CONDE’S HISTORY of the DOMINION of tht 
3 vols. 3s. 6d. each | ARARS in SPAIN. Translated from the Spanish by Mrs. 
*,* An Atlas of the plans of Mariborough's campaigns, 4to. 10s. 6d. of Abderahmen Ken Moavia, and Index. 3 
COXE'S HISTORY of the HOUSE of AUSTRIA. | TE y's HISTORY of the SARACENS and thel 


From the Foundation of the Monarchy by Khodolph of Hapsburgh 
CONQUESTS in SYRIA, PERSIA, and EGYPT. Comprising @& 
meli&, 


to the Death of Leopold I1., 1218-1792. By Archdn COXE, Together | 
with a Continuation from the Accession of Francis | to the Kevo- | Lives of Mohammed and bix Successors to the leath of Abdal 
lution of 1848. With 4 Portraits. 4 vols. Js. Gd. each. With Indexes ) Eleventh Caliph. ~ SIMON OCKLEY, B.v, sometime Pre 
wor of Arabic in the University of Cambrid, dixth Baitios, 
MARTINEAU'’S (HARRIET) HISTORY of | ofMommmed 
ENGLAND, from 1900 to 1815. With Index. 3s. 6d. 
\SULLY, MEMOIRS of the DUKE of, Prime 


MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of the THIRTY | minister to Henry the Great. Translated from the French. Wil 
YEARS’ PRACR, 1815-46. With New and Copious Index. Notes, an Historical Introduction, Index, and 4 Vortraite, val 


4 vols Js Gd. cach 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF LIBRARIES POST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Printed by EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Published by 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream's Buildings, Lane, E.C.—Saturday, March 11, i899, 
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